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ABSTRACT 



This New York report complies with the requirements that 
states document performance of educational and vocational services funded 
under the federal Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. The report is 
based on New York's strategic plan of goals and objectives and presents data 
and analyses which indicate current status and trends. Positive trends 
include: more inclusion of students in general education programs; high 
participation and improved performance of students with disabilities in state 
assessments; improving percentages of students with disabilities who 
graduate; and an increasing percentage of students with disabilities who 
enroll in higher education. Trends indicating areas of need include improved 
student proficiency in reading and mathematics, and the need to increase 
access to Regents-level instruction and examinations. Individual sections of 
the report present tables, graphs, and analysis concerning: (1) the early 

intervention program, (2) the preschool grant program, (3) the state grant 
program, (4) stage agency and state-operated/supported programs, (5) the 
vocational rehabilitation program, and (6) the strategic plan. Six appendices 
provide detailed data for individual school districts concerning students 
exiting special education, student participation in state assessments, and 
student numbers and disability classifications as well as a glossary of 
abbreviations and terms. (DB) 
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PERFORi\L\NCE REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL SERVICES \ND 
RESULTS FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES, 1996-1997 

ERRATA PAGE 

Subsequent to publishing the Performance Report for 1996-97, the need for the following three 

types of corrections/updates in data summaries has been identified. 

• Appendix C-2 (District Summary of Student Placements for All Disability Categories) lists 
incorrect totals for each county. The corrected totals are provided below. All other numbers 
and percentages reported in this appendix are correct. 

• In page VI.59, the top chart (Percentages of School-Aged Students with Disabilities (Ages 6- 
21) in General Education Buildings) lists incorrect data for 1996-97. (All other data reported 
in this chart are correct.) A revised chart, with corrected data is included on the reverse side 
of this page. 

• In page VI.77, the lower pair of charts list Enrollment of Individuals with Disabilities in 
Other Postsecondary Educatioii Programs. As a result of ongoing verification procedures, 
revised data are now available for the number of individuals attending Tech Prep Programs in 
1996-97. (All other data in this chart and all data in the Adult Education Enrollment chart 
are correct.) These two charts are included on the reverse side of this page, with revised data 
for Tech Prep Programs in 1 996-97. 



APPENDIX C-2 District Summary of Student Placements for All Disability Categories 
Corrections to Number of Students in Each County 




! County 


# Students 


County 


M Students 


County 


# Students 


.Albany 


4,929 


Herkimer 


1,487 


St. Lawrence 


2,645 


r .Allegany 


1,132 


Jefferson 


2,501 


Saratoga 


4,249 


i Broome 


4,369 


Lewis 


615 


Schenectady 


2,893 


1 Cattaraugus 


2,092 


Livingston 


1,862 


Schoharie 


847 


Cayuga 


1,475 


Madison 


1,606 


Schuyler 


347 


Chautauqua 


3,192 


Monroe 


15,740 


Seneca 


768 


Chemung 


2,238 


Montgomery 


1,128 


Steuben 


2,593 


Chenango 


1,504 


Nassau 


21,850 


Suffolk 


32,287 


Clinton 


2,071 


NYC Public School District 


131,173 


Sullivan 


1,933 


Columbia 


1,260 


Niagara 


4,510 


Tioga 


1,096 


Cortland 


1,345 


Oneida 


5,163 


Tompkins 


1,782 


Delaware 


1,084 


Onondaga 


10,422 


Ulster 


3,794 


Dutchess 


5,751 


Ontario 


2,712 


Warren 


1,467 


Erie 


17,716 


Orange 


6,925 


Washington 


1,500 


Essex 


684 


Orleans 


1,050 


Wayne 


3,093 


Franklin 


1,467 


Oswego 


3,334 


Westchester 


n 15,528 


Fulton 


1,278 


Otsego 


1,317 


Wyoming 


766 


Genesee 


1,416 


Putnum 


1,845 


Yates 


425 


Greene 


1,006 


Rensselaer 


3,271 






Hamilton 


84 


Rockland 


5,187 
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Corrections to 1996-97 Performance Report of Educational and Vocational Ser> ices and 
Results for Individuals with Disabilities, 1996-97: 



Page VI.59 



Percentages of School-Aged Students with Disabilities 
(Ages 6-21) in General Education Buildings 




1992*93 1993-94 1994*95 1995-96 1996-97 

loUnItad Stitos ■ Mew York State | 

*Oata «rs as of August 22. 1997. 

PageVI.77 

Enrollment of Individuals with Disabilities in 
Other Postsecondary Education Programs 
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PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
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November 1998 



TO: District Superintendents 

Presidents of Boards of Education 
Superintendents of Schools 

Superintendents of State-Operated and State-Supported Schools 
Nonpublic School Administrators and Educators 
New York City Board of Education 
Principals of Public Schools 
Directors of Special Education 
Chairpersons of Committees on Special Education 
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/ / 

SUBJECT: Performarf^e Report of E'ducational and Vocational Services and Results for 

Individuals with Disabilities 



^vocacy Networks 





I am pleased to provide a copy of the Performance Report of Educational and Vocational 
Services and Results for Individuals with Disabilities for 1996-1997. The New York State 
Education Department is required to submit this report to the United States Department of 
Education pursuant to the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), as the 
improvement of educational results is a federal as well as a State priority. As we bring about 
broad based education refonn, it is important to ensure that students are not inappropriately 
restricted from participation in iimovative and challenging educational programs nor from 
inclusion in accountability procedures due to considerations such as age, gender, race, religion, 
martial status, or disability. 
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During 1995-96, a strategic plan of goals and objectives was adopted by the New York 
State Board of Regents and its Education Department to raise the level of learning for all New 
Yorkers. This report is based on the Strategic Plan and provides a clear and comprehensive basis 
for program evaluation and program planning at the State, regional and local levels. It includes 
information regarding the alignment of discretionary projects and initiatives with Strategic Plan 
goals and objectives, and presents data and analyses which clearly indicate status and trends. 

The analyses of data presented in Section VI indicate a number of positive results and 
trends. More students with disabilities are receiving services with nondisabled peers and are 
being provided meaningful access to the general education curriculum. A very high rate of 
participation of students with disabilities in the State assessments has been maintained and 
performance in such assessments has improved substantially. In a tandem manner, the 
percentage of students with disabilities graduating with Regents diplomas, local high school 
diplomas and high school equivalency diplomas has continued to improve, and individuals with 
disabilities comprise a greater proportion of higher education enrollment. By the same token, we 
must recognize areas in which performance is unacceptable. Most notable in this regard are the 
continuing trends to identify greater numbers of students as having disabilities, the need to 
improve student proficiency in reading and mathematics, the need to increase access to Regents- 
level instruction and examinations and the need to increase opportunities for students with 
disabilities to be educated in general education buildings with their nondisabled peers. 
Educators, parents, students and the State Education Department must steadfastly maintain a 
strong commitment to improve the results of special education programs and services for 
students with disabilities. 

If you have questions regarding this report, please contact the Office of Vocational and 
Educational Services for Individuals with Disabilities (VESID) at the address or telephone 
number indicated on the last page of this publication. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report includes performance data and information regarding the appropriate provision of 
special education and vocational rehabilitation programs and services to children, youth and adults with 
disabilities in New York State for the period October 1, 1996 to September 30, 1997. Pursuant to Part B 
Section 61 1 and Section 619 of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), it has been prepared 
by the New York State Education Department for the United States Department of Education and the 
Congress of the United States of America. 

On December 2 (In 1996, December 1 fell on Sunday, therefore the count date was moved to 
Monday, the second.), 1996, individualized education programs were implemented for a total of 427,936 
children and youth with disabilities (birth to 21 years of age) statewide. There were 380,320 school-aged 
students with disabilities, ages four to 21, which was 11.6 percent of the 3,290,150 students enrolled in 
public and nonpublic schools, kindergarten through grade 12. Based on the number of all students with 
disabilities counted on December 1, 1995 (407,421), New York State received federal allocations, pursuant 
to the IDEA, amounting to $191,007,194. Additionally, the State received allocations pursuant to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act and Title VI-C Supported Employment amounting to $99,197,407. This 
investment in individuals with disabilities has produced the following results which are documented in this 
report. 

• 70.8 percent of students with disabilities who have completed secondary education graduated with 
a Regents, Local or High School Equivalency Diploma. The number of students with disabilities 
who earned a Regents or Local high school diploma increased for the eleventh consecutive year. 

• 92.2 percent of students with disabilities participated in the State Assessment Program. Moreover, 
63.7 percent of students taking such tests achieved the Statewide Reference Point (+12.4 percent 
since 1995-96). 

• The number of students with disabilities in general education classrooms approaches the national 
average. 37.2 percent of preschool students received services in integrated or natural settings (+4.9 
percent since 1995-96). 42.8 percent of school-aged students with disabilities were educated in 
general education classrooms with support (+1.2 percent since 1995-96). 

• 4.5 percent (18,418) of preschool and school-aged students with disabilities were declassified and 
returned to general education full time. Of the students declassified, 3,469 were preschool students 
(10.7 percent declassification rate) and 14,949 were school-aged students (3.9 percent 
declassification rate). 

• 2.8 percent (27,900) of individuals attending institutions of higher education were self-identified 
students with disabilities (+7,801 since 1991-92). 

• 16,487 individuals with disabilities were placed in jobs through the provision of VESID services 
(+7,314 since 1991). Since 1991, there have been consistent annual increases in the number of 
individuals placed in competitive employment (5,450 in 1991; 11,131 in 1997) and supported 
employment (668 in 1991 ; 2,671 in 1997). During the same time period, the number of individuals 
placed in sheltered employment decreased from 2,373 in 1991, to 1,857 in 1997. 

• The total annualized first-year earnings of these 16,487 individuals amounted to $186.9 million 

(+$15.9 million since 1995-96). In addition, savings in public assistance increased by $3.6 million, 
from $19 million in 1995-96, to $22.6 million in 1996-97. 



FOREWORD 



The Performance Report of Educational and Vocational Services and Results for Individuals 
with Disabilities, 1996-1997 is a product of the New York State Education Department, Office of 
Vocational and Educational Services for Individuals with Disabilities (VESID). It has been prepared 
in a manner which conforms with instructions and recommendations received from the United States 
Department of Education, and contains performance data and information to be considered by the 
Congress of the United States of America in evaluating the efficacy of New York State’s system for 
the provision of services to individuals with disabilities. 

This edition of the Performance Report uses the same format established for the publication 
completed for 1995-96. In that VESID is responsible for the coordinated provision of services to 
individuals with disabilities at all stages of life, from birth through adulthood, it comprehensively 
addresses the provision of services to all New Yorkers with disabilities in sections I through V. 
These sections are arranged in chronological order, beginning with the Early Intervention Program 
(for children with disabilities, birth through age 2) and ending with the Vocational Rehabilitation 
program (for adults with disabilities). 

The contents of this report are strongly directed to the State Education Department Strategic 
Plan to raise the knowledge, skill, and opportunity of all the people in New York. The data and 
analyses presented in Section VI have been enhanced to promote and facilitate data-driven decision 
making at the State, regional and local levels. Data are presented, for the first time, regarding 
Regents examination access and performance by students with disabilities, as well as the 
postsecondary education plans of such students. Other data collected/reported for the first time 
include the extent to which students attend their home school, the settings in which students with 
disabilities are provided services by Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) and the 
incidence of student suspensions. Also, many types of data are presented according to BOCES 
regions, and the appendices have been expanded to provide more data for individual school districts. 

Copies of this report will be broadly distributed within the State Education Department and 
throughout New York State to the Commissioner’s Advisory Panel on Special Education, school 
districts. Boards of Cooperative Educational Services, student/parent advocacy groups and to other 
appropriate agencies and organizations. This report is indicative of the commitment of the New 
York State Education Department to continuous improvement and provides a basis upon which 
improvement may be measured. 
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IX 



OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 



The mission of the Office of Vocational and Educational Services for Individuals with 
Disabilities (VESID) includes an expanded role in developing and coordinating appropriate 
services so that people with disabilities can lead self-sufficient, self-directed lives to the 
maximum extent possible. VESID provides vocational rehabilitation services and coordinates 
life-long educational services for individuals with disabilities to assist in expanding and 
enhancing their opportunities to live and work independently in their communities. Office 
plarming and initiatives are directed toward the establishment of mechanisms to ensure that 
individuals with disabilities will continue to have their needs appropriately met, throughout their 
lives if necessary, as they grow from infants and toddlers to preschoolers, as they progress 
through elementary and secondary education programs, and as they pursue higher education and 
employment opportunities. 

The appropriate provision of programs, services and accommodations is not an issue only 
in elementary and secondary schools; it is also an important consideration in identifying and 
pursuing postsecondary education and employment opportunities. VESID offers access to a full 
range of services that may be needed by persons with disabilities at every stage of life. In 
administering both the special education and vocational rehabilitation programs, VESID s 
mission is threefold: 

• Promote educational equity and excellence for students with disabilities while ensuring that 
they receive the rights and protections to which they are entitled; 

• Assure appropriate continuity between the children and adult services systems; and 

• Provide the highest quality vocational rehabilitation and independent living services to all 
eligible persons as quickly as those services are required to enable them to work and to live 
independent, economically productive lives. 

The foundation for adult success is built during the school years. The system established 
by VESID to administer educational and vocational services fosters such success and has 
evolved into a model designed to appropriately meet the needs of people with disabilities and 
produce results. 
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I. Early Intervention Program 

OVERVIEW 



The State Education Department (SED) maintains a collaborative relationship with the 
State’s early intervention lead agency, the Department of Health (DOH), to ensure coordination 
between the early intervention system (serving infants and toddlers with disabilities, birth to two 
years of age), under Part H of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) and the 
preschool special education system under Part B of IDEA. During 1996-97, SED and DOH 
finalized the interagency agreement regarding the coordination of responsibilities under the State’s 
early intervention program for infants and toddlers with disabilities, pursuant to Title II A and 
Article 25 of the Public Health Law. Under the agreement, both agencies will retain joint 
responsibilities to implement the State’s early intervention program and to ensure the smooth and 
appropriate transition from the early intervention system to the preschool special education system, 
beginning at age three. 

The State Education Department, Office of Vocational and Educational Services for 
Individuals with Disabilities (VESID) activities during 1996-97 included the following: 

• Participation in the State Early Intervention Coordinating Council (EICC), which advises and 
assists DOH in the development of the early intervention system; 

• Participation in the development of early intervention legislation and regulations; 

• Provision of training and technical assistance to local school districts regarding their role in 
the transition of children with disabilities to the preschool special education system; 

• Provision of training and technical assistance to the network of Early Childhood Direction 
Centers (ECDCs) regarding their role as primary referral sources (ECDCs are described in 
greater detail in Section II, page II. 6); 

• Approval of early intervention evaluators, service providers and service coordinators; and 

• Implementation of Quality Assurance monitoring of programs approved by SED to assure 
compliance with regulations. 

DOH’s December 1, 1996 report on infants and toddlers receiving early intervention 
services indicates that 15,149 infants and toddlers with disabilities received services under the 
State’s early intervention system. There were 271 approved preschool special education programs 
which are also approved to provide early intervention services. Of that number, 91 were approved 
by SED; the remainder were approved by DOH. New York State received an allocation pursuant 
to IDEA, Part H, in the amount of $20,119,188. 




EARLY INTERVENTION PROGRAM 




MONITORING 



SED monitors agencies approved to provide early intervention services to determine whether 
services and practices are in compliance with applicable laws and regulations. Monitoring 
procedures and protocols, jointly developed by SED and DOH, include the dissemination and review 
of aimual monitoring questionnaires and on-site monitoring reviews. Programs operated by school 
districts, Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) and private day schools are 
monitored by SED personnel. During 1996-97, 21 on-site program visits were completed by SED 
monitoring personnel. Corrective action plans have been developed and implemented at the local 
level. Technical assistance was provided by SED and DOH personnel. 

ADVISORY GROUP PARTICIPATION 

SED is represented on the State Early Intervention Coordinating Council (EICC); 
reciprocally, DOH participates on SED’s Commissioner’s Advisory Panel on Special Education 
Services. As a result of these actions, coordination between the agencies is enhanced. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 

DOH and SED share information to facilitate the appropriate provision of services to 
children with disabilities, ages birth to five years. This includes sharing brochures and other printed 
materials regarding procedures for obtaining early intervention services. SED continued to provide 
information and technical assistance related to the appropriate transition of infants and toddlers with 
disabilities from the early intervention program to preschool special education services (pursuant to 
Section 4410 of New York State Education Law), beginning at age three. Effective October 1, 
1996, an amendment to Section 4410 of the Education Law required that, with parental consent, 
approved evaluators and Committees on Preschool Special Education (CPSEs) be provided with the 
most recent evaluation reports for a child in transition from an early intervention program. In 
addition, SED developed and disseminated a field memorandum, encouraging school districts to 
participate in their regional Local Early Intervention Coordinating Council. 

SED-DOH COIJ.ABORATION 



SED and DOH provided each other with available data and information needed for policy 
determinations in a manner consistent with federal law. The two agencies continue to assist each 
other in the development of clinical practice guidelines, which are being developed by DOH for 
children with disabilities, birth to age two, and by SED for children with disabilities, ages three to 
five. Additional statistical information pertaining to the early intervention program and other DOH 
programs is available from DOH in the publication. Child Adolescent Health Profile . 

COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF PERSONNEL DEVEI.OPMENT 

DOH and SED are responsible for the implementation of a Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development (CSPD) plan which provides for preservice and in-service training to be 
conducted on an interdisciplinary basis, and makes training available to the various types of 
personnel who provide services pursuant to IDEA Part C (DOH) and Part B (SED). During 1996-97, 
SED and DOH personnel initiated discussions to improve coordination and collaboration in this area. 
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II. PRESCHOOL GRANT PROGRAM, SECTION 619 IDEA 



OVERVIEW 



During the 1996-97 school year, a number of activities were accomplished at the State and 
local levels related to the development of a statewide comprehensive service delivery system for 
students with disabilities, ages three to five. On December 2, 1996, special education and related 
services were provided to 49,590 preschool students with disabilities, ages three to five. Of these 
students, 32,467 received preschool special education programs and services pursuant to Section 
4410 of New York State Education Law; 17,123 received school-age programs and services. 
(During the entire 1996-97 school year, more than 44,551 preschool students with disabilities were 
provided special education programs or services pursuant to Section 4410 of New York State 
Education Law. Data are not available regarding the total number of school-aged students with 
disabilities provided special education programs and services during the entire 1996-97 school 
year.) New York State received an allocation pursuant to the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA), Section 619, in the amount of $31,630,327. 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 



During 1996-97, the State Education Department (SED), Office of Vocational and 
Educational Services for Individuals with Disabilities (VESID) prepared and disseminated a 
number of memoranda regarding preschool special education policy. These materials have been 
widely distributed statewide to local education agencies, approved private schools, approved 
preschool programs, municipalities, student and parent advocacy networks, statewide advisory 
committees and training networks. Disseminated information and policy documents include: 

• Increasing Integrated Opportunities for Preschool Children with Disabilities - 
March 1997 

• Guidelines for Services for Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Preschool 
Students with Disabilities Ages 3-5 - March 1997 

• Guidelines for Preschool Program Advertising - March 1997 

• Local School District Participation on Local Early Intervention Coordinating 
Councils (LEICC) - April 1997 

® Updated Part 200 Regulations of the Commissioner of Education - April 1997 

• Addendum to April 1997 Updated Part 200 Regulations of the Commissioner of 
Education - June 1997 

• Need for Evaluators for Limited English Proficient Students with Disabilities - June 
1997 
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PRESCHOOL LEGISLATIVE REFORM 



During 1996-97, numerous activities were undertaken to implement the statutory changes 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session to improve the preschool special education system in 
New York State. The following activities were implemented: 



SED persormel conducted statewide training for staff of school districts, municipalities and 
approved providers (both public and private) to ensure accurate and consistent understanding of 
recently enacted amendments to New York State Education Law and the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education regarding the provision of special education programs and services 
to preschool students with disabilities, and, in particular, the new continuum of services. More 
than 2,000 individuals participated in the initial training, and an additional 300 representatives of 
boards of education and Committees on Preschool Special Education (CPSE) chairpersons received 
follow up training, which focused on considerations for placement in the least restrictive 
environment. 



As a result of an amendment to Section 4410 of the Education Law and in an effort to more 
effectively manage transportation costs for preschool students with disabilities statewide, the Board 
of Regents amended the Regulations of the Commissioner by adding a new paragraph (4) to 
Section 200.9(f), effective July 1, 1997. The amended regulations, consistent with statute, 
authorize a standardized method for establishing regional maximum rates for State reimbursement 
to the county for transportation of preschool students with disabilities. 

Revision of Rate-Setting Methodology to Improve Integration and Cost EfHciency 

In 1996-97, a work group which included consumers external to SED was established to 
review the rate setting methodology for preschool special education programs. The work group 
was to share information and develop recommendations relating to changes in program and/or rate- 
setting which would increase cost efficiency and the placement of students in less restrictive 
settings. The work group provided its report to the SED Chief Operating Officer and the Deputy 
Commissioner for VESID. 



The Board of Regents endorsed the goals of increasing the provision of preschool special 
education services in integrated settings to the provision of services which are commensurate with 
individual student needs, and increasing the number of preschool students with disabilities who 
receive related services in natural settings. Toward the achievement of these goals, statutory and 
regulatory amendments governing the provision of preschool special education were enacted, 
directing CPSEs to consider the appropriateness of providing special education services in settings 
with age-appropriate peers without disabilities. The statute further requires that CPSE 
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recommendations to the board of education must indicate the reasons why less restrictive 
placements were not recommended. 



The State Education Department, in consultation with the Office of Children and Family 
Services (OCFS) produced a video-teleconference which aired on June 26, 1997. The 
teleconference was part of a training program for day care providers, and was broadcast to 46 
down-link sites, including 13 in states outside of New York. Through this approach, information 
was provided to day care providers on including preschool children with disabilities in day care 
settings. Approximately 1,500 participants viewed the teleconference which included highlights 
of children with and without disabilities in typical day care centers. Participant feedback was very 
positive, with approximately 75 percent of those who viewed the teleconference noting that they 
have already made or will make necessary changes to increase the inclusion of preschool children 
with disabilities in day care settings. 



Legislation required SED to develop clinical practice guidelines in consultation with a 
broad-based group of professionals and parent representatives. The clinical practice guidelines 
will assist evaluators with appropriate diagnosis and evaluation. They will also be considered by 
CPSEs in developing individualized education program (lEP) recommendations (with respect to 
the type, frequency and duration of services) to appropriately address the specific needs of each 
student, through the provision of related services in natural/less restrictive environments. At the 
close of this project year, the guidelines remain under development. 



All preschool special education providers were required by new legislation to submit 
applications to SED in order to provide special education itinerant teacher (SEIT) services. These 
services are expected to effectively meet the needs of individual children in less restrictive/natural 
environments, since the itinerant teacher can deliver services in a variety of settings such as Head 
Start, Day Care and the home. It is anticipated that these services will also be more cost effective. 
VESID developed and disseminated application materials to approved preschool special education 
providers. The number of SEIT programs increased by 27 percent during 1996-97. 



In 1996, an agreement was reached by VESID and the Office of Child and Family 
Development to increase the number of students with disabilities placed in State-funded pre- 
kindergarten programs. School districts were directed, as part of their application for pre- 
kindergarten funding, to mirror the percentage of school-age children with disabilities in the pre- 
kindergarten program. Data to determine the effect of this directive are still being analyzed. The 
initiative to include preschool students with disabilities in pre-kindergarten programs will now be 
intensified as a result of the State budget, which provides funds to increase pre-kindergarten 
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availability for children four years of age. In August 1997, the State Legislature enacted Chapter 
436 of the Laws of 1997, which established provisions for a Universal Pre-kindergarten Program 
for all eligible four year old children in the State, if their school district chooses to participate. 
VESID is involved in State level activities to promote the ftill inclusion of four-year-old children 
with disabilities in the Universal Pre-kindergarten Program. The SED is currently developing 
regulations and plaiming regional sessions to disseminate information regarding the new law. 

VESID is also collaborating with Head Start representatives to revise the Memorandum of 
Understanding and to continue efforts to serve preschool students with disabilities in Head Start 
Programs. 



Business Plans 

Pursuant to State statute, all approved preschool special education providers were required 
to submit, by January 1, 1997, business plans which redirected persoimel and fiscal resources 
toward providing special education programs and services in settings with children who do not 
have disabilities, and reduce reliance upon programs in settings which include only preschool 
students with disabilities. Programs were to redirect 25 percent of their segregated placements 
(i.e., attended by students with disabilities only) over the next two years. Statewide training was 
conducted and technical assistance was provided regarding this requirement. All business plans 
have been approved. Providers with approved business plans must submit a progress report on 
the status of their efforts to implement proposed activities. SED personnel will continue 
monitoring approved providers on the implementation of the business plans and will propose any 
necessary adjustments which are determined to be warranted. 

DATA COLLECTION AND IDENTIFICATION OF TRENDS 



Preschool Special Education Child Count and Placement Data 

SED recognized a need to obtain more complete data regarding the number of preschool 
students with disabilities, as the December 1 count underrepresents the total number of preschool 
students during an entire school year. In 1996-1997, for the first time SED began collecting 
current data on child count and program setting to provide information about enrollment growth 
and trends, and the types of programs and services provided to such students. 

Preschool Placement Study 

SED awarded a competitive contract to MAGI Educational Services, Inc. to conduct a data 
collection study on the placement of preschool students with disabilities. In February 1997, the 
results of the study were reported and disseminated statewide. The following results were 
reported: 

• 60 percent of preschool students with disabilities received special education services from 

the same agency where they were evaluated. 
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• 75 percent of preschool students with disabilities received special education services in 
classroom settings, rather than in less restrictive environments such as related services 
and/or special education itinerant teacher (SEIT) services. 

• More than 80 percent of the classroom placements statewide were in segregated 
classrooms, serving only students with disabilities. 

• 80 percent of preschool students with disabilities required special education services when 
they become school-age. 

• As preschool students with disabilities transitioned to school-age programs, few moved to 
less restrictive environments. Most received the same level of or more frequent related 
services per week. 

• Four times as many preschool students with disabilities received 12-month school programs 
than school-age students with disabilities. 

® Preschool special education services were more intense and more classroom-based than 
early intervention services and programs. 

Data Comparing Other Large States 

New York State serves a high percentage of the resident population of 3-5 year old 
children, and has the highest preschool special education incidence rate of the seven largest states 
(California, Florida, Illinois, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas) as follows: 



State 


Incidence Rate 


Number of Students 


New York 


5.82 percent 


48,536 


Illinois 


4.51 percent 


24,967 


Florida 


4.50 percent 


27,080 


Pennsylvania 


4.17 percent 


20,586 


Ohio 


3.79 percent 


18,204 


Texas 


3.42 percent 


32,262 


California 


3.21 percent 


54,795 


United States 


4.51 percent 


584,441 



(Source: The 19* Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act: Appendix A-33. The percentage of children served is based on U.S. 
Census Bureau estimated resident population. The data for preschool students with disabilities are 
reported as of December 1, 1995.) 
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Early Childhood Direction Centers Network 



There are 15 Early Childhood Direction Centers (ECDCs) covering specific geographic 
regions of the State. Each Direction Center carries out a common core of activities related to 
information and referral services for families of children with disabilities, birth through age five. 
Early Childhood Direction Centers: 

• Provide families with information regarding various service options in a neutral 
manner, allowing families to make their own informed decisions about programs 
and services for their children; 

• Assist agencies and professionals identify gaps in services for children with 
disabilities and coordinate efforts to improve services within communities; and 

• Provide follow-up services to families until their children reach school-age (five 
years), ensuring that all of the children's needs continue to be met. 

During 1996-97, over 8,000 parents and professionals received referral assistance from 
ECDCs in regard to specific children. ECDCs made 30,618 follow-up contacts to parents and 
professionals and handled more than 42,000 requests for information. (See Section VI, page 
VI. 92 for parent specific information.) 



MONITORING 



The SED assures that preschool programs are in compliance with federal and State laws 
and regulations regarding the education of students with disabilities. Regional special education 
staff monitored programs operated by school districts, BOCES, private day schools and education 
programs under the jurisdiction of other State agencies for students in their care. Monitoring 
included on-site evaluations of programs, review of business plans, review of federal grant 
proposals, and review of applications for approval to serve students with disabilities. During the 
1996-97 school year, 47 preschool programs in New York State received on-site program reviews 
by Education Department personnel. Many additional site visits were made for the purpose of 
providing technical assistance. It is anticipated that during 1997-98, VESID will develop a (Quality 
Assurance review process for preschool programs similar to that developed for school-age public 
programs. This new process will be piloted during the 1998-99 school year. 

IMPROVING PROGRAM SERVICES AND RESULTS 



During 1996-97, SED and VESID continued to implement a strategic plan to raise the level 
of learning of all New Yorkers, including preschool students with disabilities. Goals and 
objectives have been established to focus upon key aspects of each program and provide an 
objective basis for program evaluation and program planning. The specific components of these 
plans, including a detailed analysis of results to date, are presented in Section VI of this report. 
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III. STATE GRANT PROGRAM, SECTION 611 IDEA 

OVERVIEW 



New York State guarantees the right to a free, appropriate public education (FAPE) and 
full educational opportunity in the least restrictive environment to all resident children and youth 
with disabilities, ages 3 to 21. On December 2, 1996, IDEA Part B special education programs 
and services were provided to 49,590 smdents with disabilities, ages 3 to 5, and to 363,198 
smdents with disabilities, ages 6 to 21. (Data are not available regarding the total number of 
smdents with disabilities provided special education programs and services during the entire 1996- 
97 school year.) New York State received an allocation pursuant to the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Section 611, in the amount of $159,376,867. 

COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 



New York State's Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) implements 
requirements established in the IDEA and in Part 300 of the Code of Federal Regulations. The 
State's CSPD system is described in Section X of the Final Approved New York State Plan for 
Education of Smdents with Disabilities. 1996-98 . Major activities to implement the provisions 
of the CSPD are summarized below. 



Preservice Initiatives 

The State Education Department (SED) is responsible for coordinating and facilitating 
efforts among Instimtions of Higher Education (IHEs), Local Education Agencies (LEAs), and 
professional organizations to recruit, prepare and retain qualified personnel. The primary need 
areas which must be addressed are shortages of teachers for smdents who are blind or visually 
impaired; teachers for smdents who are deaf or hearing impaired; related service providers such 
as occupational therapists and physical therapists; and bilingual extensions for special education 
teachers (preschool and school-age), teachers of speech and hearing impaired, speech pathology, 
school psychology, and counseling. The need to address the issue of highest standard for the 
credential of teacher of speech and hearing impaired is also a priority. 

Major initiatives which are established and supported by SED using federal discretionary 
funds and designed to address preservice recruitment and capacity building are summarized in this 
section. However, it is important to note that not all SED activities are summarized by these 
initiatives. In some cases, SED participation and leadership with various local, regional and State- 
level planning groups has yielded significant progress without the need for funded support or 
specific projects. Please note: In order to clearly indicate project scope, the title off each 
project listed on the balance of this page to page III. 12 will include one off two prefixes. The 
prefix * indicates projects targeted for school-age special education programs only; the prefix 
** indicates projects targeted for both preschool and school-age special education programs. 

(Projects targeted for preschool special education programs only are presented in Section II 
of this report.) 
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Recruitment and Capacity Building 



** Paraprofessional Career Ladder - The Paraprofessional Career Ladder initiative is a distance- 
learning (telecommunications) program in New York City which is designed to assist 
paraprofessionals to complete six undergraduate hours of course work required to be certified as 
Teaching Assistants. The program originally involved four local universities and approximately 
250 participants enrolled in courses during 1993-94. It is expected that some participants will use 
the program as a springboard for further studies leading to certification as a Teacher of Special 
Education. The training materials developed for this program were disseminated to the Special 
Education Training and Resource Center (SETRC) network in October 1994 to be appropriately 
incorporated in statewide in-service training program initiatives. This project was continued at 
three IHEs during 1995-96 using local funds. This project was also expanded to include two new 
components during the 1995-96 program year: 

City University of New York (CUNY) Development Project - In order to address a wider 
audience of paraprofessionals, this component was funded to revise and expand two 
existing telecourses for paraprofessionals: Introduction to Developmental Disabilities, and 
Introduction to Special Education. The project also developed a new course entitled 
“Children and Youth with Emotional Disabilities.” During 1996-97 two videotapes on pre- 
referral strategies and nonbiased assessment for language minority and limited English 
proficient students were developed and disseminated. 

Strengthening the Instructional Team for Special Education for Paraprofessionals and 
Teachers (Medgar Evers College of the City University of New York) - This project was 
funded to develop a model curriculum and credit-bearing course to train teams of teachers 
and paraprofessionals from a variety of kindergarten to grade 12 settings including 
bilingual education, special education, and Title 1. The program provides career and 
academic counseling for paraprofessionals and professionals to encourage enrollment in 
special education programs leading to certification in special education, bilingual special 
education and other related services shortage areas. During 1996-97 a video segment 
addressing personnel recruitment was developed to complement the two videos described 
above. 

** Intensive Teacher Institute for Teachers of the Blind/Visuallv Impaired and Deaf/Hearing 
Impaired - This initiative began during the 1992-93 program year and has been renewed annually 
since that time. The Institute provides tuition reimbursement to selected candidates who agree to 
participate in certification programs for the shortage areas indicated. The program targets 
approximately 25 students per year on a statewide basis. A service requirement exists to ensure 
that participants teach in schools which are located in New York State upon completion of the 
program. 

** Intensive Teacher Institutes in Bilingual Special Education - This program provides tuition 
support to candidates currently working as bilingual teachers, preschool to grade 12, who enroll 
in programs leading to teacher certification in bilingual special education. This program is 
targeted toward bilingual special education provider needs in the New York City and surrounding 
areas. 79 candidates participated in the preschool and school-age components during 1996-97. 
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A service requirement exists to ensure that participants teach in schools which are located in New 
York State upon completion of the program. 



** Bilingual Sneech Pathology University Capacity Program - This program was designed to 
build university capacity in the area of bilingual speech pathology. In 1995-96, plarming grant 
funds were awarded to seven universities (Long Island University - Brooklyn Campus, Lehman 
College of the City University of New York, St. John’s University, Hofstra University, Adelphi 
University, Teachers College of Columbia University, and the State University College of Buffalo) 
to register a bilingual education certification extension on their programs for teachers of the speech 
and hearing handicapped. During 1996-97, an additional planning grant was awarded to Hunter 
College. 

** Bilingual Special Education Teacher Test Preparation Grant - This program provides intensive 
test preparation for teacher examinations to candidates for bilingual special education teaching 
certificates. The program is targeted to New York City area personnel. During 1996-97, 16 
teachers participated in this program. 

** Bilingual Special Education Personnel Development Center - A four-year grant was awarded 
to Hunter College and Medgar Evers College of the City University of New York to provide 
technical assistance to university training programs and prepare technical assistance pertaining to 
personnel preparation in bilingual special education. The Center hosts semiannual University 
Leadership Institutes which are attended by university and LEA administrators to discuss issues 
related to bilingual special education. It is actively involved in collaboratively working with other 
universities to develop teacher and pupil personnel support training programs which are necessary 
for registration of bilingual special education certification extension programs. The Center is also 
responsible for collecting and analyzing statewide supply and demand data relating to bilingual 
special education persormel. 

** Bilingual Speech Pathology Practicum Support - This program was designed to provide 
additional practicum support for teachers of the speech and hearing handicapped who need to 
complete requirements associated with licensure as speech pathologists. The program matches 
funds provided by the New York City Board of Education (up to $5,000 per university/college) 
to provide supervision at additional practicum sites that universities/colleges would otherwise be 
unable to provide. The program provided practicum sites for 21 New York City Board of 
Education participants during the 1995-96 program year at seven sites including Teachers College 
of Columbia University, Long Island University - Brooklyn Campus, Hofstra University, St. 
John's University, Hunter College (CUNY), Lehman College (CUNY), and Adelphi University. 
During 1996-97, 24 teachers participated at the same seven sites. 

In-Service Initiatives 
Local Planning Requirements 

The Education Department continued to implement a local education agency CSPD 
planning requirement as a condition for receipt of federal flow-through funds. Accordingly, each 
school district and BOCES is required to conduct an analysis of personnel development needs as 
related to the educational goals and expected results which it has set. The LEA plan must also 
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identify how the State's CSPD will be accessed to address such goals. This results-based planning 
process uses personnel development as a planning strategy to bring about measurable results at the 
local level. A set of recommended procedures for the needs identification and planning process 
was developed and disseminated to the SETRC network in 1993. A field memorandum 
announcing the procedures and requiring LEA CSPD Plans in conjunction with the 1994 LEA 
Application schedule was disseminated in January 1994. LEAs first implemented the new 
planning procedures for their September 1, 1994 application submission for federal flow-through 
funds, and updated their plans for the September 1995 submission. The procedure for local 
planning was modified during 1995-96 to include evaluation strategies that link personnel 
development efforts with student results at the local level. The evaluation procedure was based 
on an extensive review of research regarding effective personnel development procedures. High 
success indicators of successful personnel development practices were incorporated into a self- 
evaluation matrix that is completed by LEAs as part of their CSPD planning process (see Section 
VI). The outcomes of the self-evaluation are reported to SED by the SETRC and Administrators 
Leadership Training Academy (ALTA) networks. The SETRC and ALTA networks then tailor 
their local program offerings to assist school district personnel achieve specific student-centered 
results. 



SED uses a variety of external and internal resources for providing in-service personnel 
development and training, technical assistance, and information dissemination. Major funded 
programs are briefly summarized below. 

* Special Education Training and Resource Centers (SETRCs) - The 42 SETRC programs 
provided training, technical assistance, and information dissemination on a wide variety of topics 
to general and special educators, parents, related service providers and others involved with 
special education. The SETRC network is the major SED-funded program which supports the 
provision of training to local providers and parents groups. Training is provided in a manner 
consistent with local CSPD Plans and in response to State initiatives. During the 1996-97 program 
year, over 46,300 hours of training were provided to approximately 269,500 participants. 
Approximately 807,000 items of written information were disseminated. The target populations 
and major topics of training are summarized in Section VI. 

* Special Education Training and Resource Center Bilingual Special Education Collaborative - 
As the result of increasing needs in the area of bilingual special education, SED established a 
secondary network of bilingual special education trainers and technical assistance personnel to plan 
and deliver personnel development services for language minority and limited English proficient 
persons with disabilities. Membership includes bilingual special education trainers from SETRCs 
in the City School Districts of New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and Yonkers; staff 
from the Bilingual Special Education Personnel Development Center at Hunter College, Bilingual 
Special Education Intensive Teacher Institute, and Northeast Regional Resource Center in 
Vermont. In 1996-97, the collaborative developed a materials resource directory and a 
comprehensive calendar of national and State activities in bilingual special education. The network 
was also expanded to provide a full time equivalent bilingual SETRC trainer to serve the upstate 
region. 
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** Administrators Leadership Training Academy (ALTA) - The ALTA network of eight 
programs throughout the State provided training, conferences, and presentations for general and 
special education leadership personnel on current issues associated with special education. Each 
ALTA project was directed by a Program Advisory Committee (PAC), including representation 
by SETRC. During 1996-97, approximately 1,700 hours of training were provided to 
approximately 18,600 participants. The target populations and major topics are summarized in 
Section VI. 

** Partnership of Parents and Professionals (POPP) - The POPP project is implemented by the 
Erie 2-Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) in 
collaboration with the Parent Network of New York. The purpose of the project is to provide 
training to parents of children with disabilities who are, or are expected to be, members of the 
Committee on Special Education (CSE) and/or Committee on Preschool Special Education (CPSE) 
so that they will be full and effective participants in the educational decision-making process. 
During 1996-97, turnkey training was provided in three regional areas of New York State, to 66 
participants. In addition, a statewide database containing the names and addresses of parents of 
children with disabilities was developed so a comprehensive mailing list would be available to 
SED for information dissemination purposes. A follow-up questionnaire was developed and sent 
to past POPP participants to determine the amount and type of POPP turnkey training occurring 
in local districts and to determine how the POPP project could facilitate local training throughout 
the State. 

** New York City Parent Centers - Three New York City Parent Centers were established during 
1996-97. During the initial year of operation, the Centers conducted a wide variety of parent and 
professional training sessions, provided a range of parent services, conducted extensive 
information dissemination and outreach to parents and professionals, and established and promoted 
linkages with an array of metropolitan area programs and services. 

** Technology Resources for Education (TRE) Program - TRE is a statewide program funded by 
SED and implemented at the Albany-Schoharie-Schenectady-Saratoga BOCES. The program 
provides training and technical assistance to school district personnel on the appropriate 
evaluation, selection, and use of assistive technology devices and services. In 1996-97, the 
program provided 73 workshops for approximately 1,820 people. The program also responded to 
over 337 requests for information, referrals and technical assistance. TRE staff work extensively 
with other groups such as Technology Related Assistance for Individuals with Disabilities 
(TRAID) Centers which are federally supported. TRE is an integral part of New York State's 
CSPD strategy and works directly with the SETRC and ALTA programs throughout the State. 

** Part 200 Management System Support Network at Regional Computer Centers (RCCs) and 
Regional Information Centers (RICs) - The Part 200 Management System is a computerized 
information management system designed to assist with special education administrative and 
information processing functions. The system is being used by approximately 250 school districts 
and agencies. The RIC/RCC networks provide training, technical assistance, documentation and 
support to people involved with the system. 
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Other Personnel Development Initiatives 



** Special Education Mediation - 1996-97 was the second year in which all school districts were 
required to offer mediation as an alternative to more formal due process proceedings. In New 
York City, 179 mediations were conducted (five mediations were conducted during 1995-96). In 
all other State regions, 77 mediations were conducted (116 mediations were conducted during 
1995-96). Given the decrease in the number of mediations requested outside New York City, 
strategies were implemented to promote the use of this due process option. Statistical information 
regarding special education mediations statewide during 1996-97 are presented in Section VI. 

* School-to-Work Program (STW) - The School-to-Work Opportunity Act (SWOA) and the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) stress the need for higher standards and skills 
for all students to prepare them to live, learn and work in the community as adults. New York 
State is in year four of a federally funded systems change grant that provides staff and curriculum 
development monies to enable partnerships to develop school-based, work-based and connecting 
(e.g., counseling) activities locally. Fifty local partnerships have been funded and are providing 
school-to-work activities in 80% of the school districts statewide. The Offices of Workforce 
Preparation and Continuing Education and VESID worked closely to ensure that students with 
disabilities are included in all STW activities. 

* Transition Coordination Sites (TCS) - Initially established under the federal grant program for 
State Systems for Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities, eight regional Transition 
Coordination Sites in New York State assist local communities to implement transition planning 
and services. The primary objectives of TCSs are to coordinate existing resources within the 
geographical area of each Site in order to provide information, training and technical assistance 
to local school districts, families, students and community agencies in their implementation of 
transition planning and their delivery of transition services. This includes providing local 
leadership and promoting partnerships among local and community services to assist students with 
disabilities to move smoothly from secondary education level programs to postsecondary 
educational opportunities, adult vocational rehabilitation services and/or employment. Activities 
include training conferences, individual technical assistance and problem solving, practical 
guidelines and community resource referrals. Sites also assist community programs and schools 
to develop or replicate effective models of practice. Since the inception of the TCSs in 1992-93, 
more than 100,000 individuals have been served, including students, parents, school personnel, 
postsecondary education personnel, employers and adult agency personnel; and more than 215,000 
documents have been developed and shared with this audience. 

During 1997, the Sites coordinated Post School Indicators surveys of 1,453 former special 
education and 391 former general education students who had exited secondary education 
programs. The results of the survey will be published separately. 

* Test Access and Modification Procedures - During 1996-97, SED outlined a long range plan 
for the enhancement of educational expectations and results for all students. Corresponding with 
such initiatives, VESID developed and broadly disseminated the publication. Test Access and 
Modification for Individuals with Disabilities . This comprehensive document will help ensure that 
students with disabilities are afforded full appropriate access to local. State and national testing 
programs, and are consistently provided with necessary accommodations to permit an equitable 
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opportunity to demonstrate knowledge and abilities. In response to numerous requests from 
educators and parents, VESID staff conducted 42 regional presentations for approximately 4,900 
participants. 

** Special Education Data Collection and Analysis - During 1996-97, VESID staff conducted 17 
regional training programs regarding special education data collection and analysis for 
approximately 730 participants. Such presentations provide the opportunity to discuss and clarify 
data collection forms and procedures; national. State and regional trends and characteristics; and 
strategies to disseminate such information. Conducted since 1992-93, these training programs 
have improved the validity and reliability of data and promote the use of such information for 
program evaluation and goal setting at the local level. 

* Special Educator Support Program (SESP) - This United Federation of Teachers project 
received discretionary funding through the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) to 
provide services to selected Schools Under Registration Review (SURR) in New York City. 
During the 1996-1997 school year, SESP worked directly with eight SURR schools to assist them 
in implementing school improvement plans. SESP persoimel offer intensive staff development and 
on-site support to general education and special education teachers focused on improving 
instructional services to students with disabilities. They also foster increased linkages between 
general education and special education programs, curriculum and instructional methodologies. 

** Independent Living Centers - The network of 35 Independent Living Centers (ILCs) provided 
a wide array of services to youth with disabilities, parents, schools, medical and health 
professionals and the business community. ILCs assisted students with disabilities and families 
in understanding laws and rights pertaining to education, supported the development of self- 
advocacy skills to enhance participation in educational and transition plaiming, provided peer 
mentors for youth to gain experience and strategies in living with disabilities and assisted students 
and families in advocating for appropriate services. 

* Passport to the World of the Performing Arts - This New York City project, implemented in 
cooperation with Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, provided cultural arts opportunities and 
educational support materials to approximately 150 students with disabilities and their teachers and 
families in New York City. During 1996-97, more opportunities were offered for interactive 
sessions with guest artists and in-depth study of particular performing arts. 

LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT (LREI INITIATIVES 
**NY Partnership for Statewide Systems Change 2000 Update 

During 1996-97-; the Systems Change Project implemented the third year of a five-year 
federally funded grant. The purpose of the grant is to develop quality inclusive programs for 
students with significant disabilities in their home schools and communities. The grant activities 
are directed at three areas: students with emotional disabilities in the primary grades who are 
likely to be referred to more restrictive settings; students who are in high schools; and preservice 
and in-service programs that prepare teachers to work with learners who have diverse educational 
characteristics in general education classes and schools. 
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The project provides technical assistance to selected school districts under the direction of 
Syracuse University. Syracuse University is a partner in the Systems Change Project and works 
closely with SED in developing quality inclusive programming throughout the State. 

Some of the Project’s highlights include the participation of a range of school districts, in 
large urban settings (such as New York City and Buffalo) and in small rural settings (such as 
Mount Morris), serving students with emotional disabilities. The project continues to have 
positive results in supporting schools to make appropriate changes in instruction and in developing 
curricula modifications for the productive participation of students with disabilities in general 
education. 

The preservice component of the Project includes 24 colleges and universities. Each 
college made a commitment to either change or develop a program that prepares new teachers to 
work in inclusive settings and with diverse learners. Many of the programs combine elementary 
and special education teacher preparation at the baccalaureate or at the master’s degree level. 

The in-service initiative is highlighted by the annual “Special Education Training and 
Resource Center Summer Institute” . The goal of the Institute is to share Systems Change Project 
materials with training network staff so that by the end of the Project, in August 2000, every 
school district in the State will have access to all “Best Practice” materials. 

The Project convenes the annual “Inclusive Schools and Communities for Children and 
Youth Conference” which consistently attracts over 1,000 participants. In addition, the Project 
develops instructional materials and other staff development resources related to inclusive “best 
practices.” These materials are now available over the Internet on the Systems Change Project 
website maintained by Syracuse University. The address is < http : //soeweb . s vr . edu/s vstem 
schange/ > . 

EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS FOR STUDENTS WITH SEVERE DTSABTLTTTES 



The Learning Standards and Alternate Performance Indicators 
for Students with Severe Disabilities 

A committee of more than 40 parents and representatives of public and private schools and 
other key groups and organizations developed alternate performance indicators and sample tasks 
linked to the standards for students with severe disabilities. These alternate performance 
indicators and sample tasks reflect appropriate educational outcomes for students with severe 
disabilities and will assist school personnel and families in understanding what students with severe 
disabilities need to know to attain high standards. 

Public meetings were conducted throughout New York State in the fall of 1997 to receive 
comments on the draft alternate performance indicators and sample tasks. In February 1998, the 
Board of Regents approved the final document. 
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Students with severe disabilities have traditionally been exempted from the State assessment 
program. In order to link student performance with individualized education programs (lEPs) and 
high educational standards, an alternate assessment system will be designed and implemented for 
these students. The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) Amendments of 1997 
require states to implement an alternate assessment system by the year 2000. SED will engage the 
best thinkers in the field to develop an alternate assessment system that will allow students with 
the most significant disabilities to demonstrate their mastery of skills and attainment of knowledge. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION FINANCE REFORM 

The Board of Regents 1996-97 State Aid Proposal was designed to strengthen and expand 
the provision of services to general education students, support students returning from special to 
general education and ensure that students, both with and without disabilities, share in the 
availability of resources and services they need for a high quality education. In addition, the 
proposal called for creating a special education funding system that breaks the connection between 
(1) special education funding and (2) location and level of service provided. 

It is expected that, as a result of funding reform, students will receive needed services, 
regardless of whether the student is classified due to a disability. It is also projected that school 
districts will have resources available to develop and implement integrated opportunities for 
students with disabilities, and that fewer students will require special education due to increased 
flexibility in allocating resources. 

Although the State Legislature did not implement the Regents proposal to establish a new 
special education funding system, action was taken to increase State support for educationally 
related support services as well as declassified support services. 

PROMOTING INTERAGENCY COLLABORATION 

To establish a framework and support for interagency collaboration at the State and local 
levels, SED has undertaken and continued a number of initiatives with the goals of improving 
educational results; improving access to a broad range of needed services; supporting the 
meaningful involvement of families in the education process; enhancing transition services; and 
creating flexibility in the expenditure of existing resources within each community. The following 
examples of State initiatives were implemented in order to achieve these goals. 

**Partners for CMldren 

Partners for Children is a formal agreement that joins the private sector with public health, 
human services and education systems to ensure that all children have an equal opportunity to 
reach their full potential. State agency members include the Board of Regents/State Education 
Department, Department of Health, and Offices of Mental Health, Children and Family Services, 
and Temporary and Disability Assistance. Private organization members are the United Way of 
New York State, the New York State Schools Boards Association, New York State United 
Teachers, New York State Association of Counties and New York State Association of County 
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Health Officials. This statewide collaborative initiative focuses on providing long-term leadership 
to communities in order to: 

• Assist children in being ready for school and increase their likelihood of being 
successful in school; 

• Increase local partnerships among parents, community-based organizations and 
educators in addressing children’s needs together; and 

• Increase public awareness about the needs of young children and their families. 

**Task Force on School and Community Collaboration 

The Task Force on School and Community Collaboration is designed to assist schools and 
State and local agencies providing social, health, mental health, and related family and children 
services in working together to support children and families. The Task Force promotes the well 
being of children through State support for local partnerships between schools and communities. 
Prevention and youth development programs are encouraged as ways of helping children grow in 
a healthy and nurturing environment to be successful in school and in life. 

During the 1996-97 school year. Partners for Children and the Task Force on School and 
Community Collaboration were involved in a number of activities across the State designed to 
support and expand the development of school-community partnerships. These efforts included: 

• Conducting local community building activities such as the May 1, 1997 Partners for 

Children teleconference: “Promoting School Success Through Community 

Partnerships;” 

• Providing technical assistance in helping local partners achieve goals; 

• Assisting communities to identify and overcome barriers related to State funding 
restrictions, regulatory requirements, and administrative procedures; 

• Sharing information on models of school-community collaboration; and 

• Developing an outcomes tool to assist communities in measuring progress. 

**Coordinated Children’s Services Initiative (CCSI) 

The Coordinated Children’s Services Initiative is a multi-agency initiative, started in 1993, 
to assist localities in creating a local structure that provides children with emotional and behavioral 
disabilities who are at risk of residential placements with services in their homes, schools and 
communities. The goal of this structure is to improve local decision making so that services are 
coordinated and families are supported in staying together. Through coordinated community 
services and the use of flexible funds, the county’s human service structure is able to provide 
individualized, flexible, effective and cost efficient services. Using a family-focused, strengths- 
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based approach, these efforts have proven to be successful in providing necessary interventions 
for the child and family in a collaborative manner. 

There have been three phases of CCSI funding since 1993. During the 1996-97 program 
year, 15 new counties were added, bringing the total number of CCSI collaborations to 32. In 
1996, the original nine CCSI counties reported they had redirected almost $28 million by 
preventing residential placements for approximately 600 children. 

These interagency initiatives support communities and school districts in meeting the needs 
of children, including children with disabilities who need a high level of support to actively 
participate in their homes, schools and communities. 

QUALITY ASSURANCE MONITORING 

SED conducts formal site reviews of agencies providing educational programs and services 
to children and youth with disabilities to determine whether current practices are in compliance 
with federal and State laws and regulations. As described below (see “Monitoring Initiatives”), 
SED’s monitoring system is evolving into a Quality Assurance System; refinement of the new 
system continued during 1996-97. All school district reviews conducted during that year were in 
accordance with the new Quality Assurance protocols (approximately 40 public and nonpublic 
programs were formally reviewed). Program monitoring personnel from VESID’s five regional 
offices also conducted technical assistance site visits to several hundred school districts, BOCES, 
approved private schools and other special education programs. 

Monitoring Initiatives 

In 1994-95, VESID staff developed a Quality Assurance Plan which had two essential 
elements; a procedural shift in the monitoring process from reliance on staff site reviews to a 
system which is based on collaborative review with verification; and a philosophical shift in 
monitoring priorities emphasizing the attainment of positive results for students with disabilities 
over procedural compliance. This collaborative review process was piloted in New York State 
in six public school districts, including one in New York City, during 1995-96. During the second 
year of the pilot, more than 80 school districts participated in a Quality Assurance collaborative 
review, including five in New York City. 

This process is comprised of school district key performance indicator data (as depicted 
in Section VI of this report) and formal surveys of parents and special education and general 
education administrative and instructional personnel. A protocol for the review of programmatic 
and compliance issues related to one of five major areas required by federal and State laws and 
regulations (individualized education programs) was developed and implemented in 1995-96. 
During 1996-97, an additional protocol was developed to review programmatic and compliance 
issues related to Free Appropriate Public Education (FAPE)/Least Restrictive Environment (LRE). 
The lEP and FAPE/LRE protocols provided for three of the six major areas required by federal 
and State laws and regulations. It is anticipated that during 1997-98, the remaining areas of Due 
Process, Evaluations and Facilities will be developed. The responses from school districts 
participating in the Quality Assurance Plan continued to be very positive. 
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Although collaborative reviews are currently designed for school districts only, the long- 
range Quality Assurance Plan calls for the development of similar review protocols for the other 
public and nonpublic special education programs subject to review by the New York State 
Education Department. It is expected that a Quality Assurance process for preschool programs 
will be developed during 1997-98 and piloted during the 1998-99 school year. Additional plans 
for 1997-98 include the initiation of a three tier review system which would enable VESID to 
identify districts most in need of intensive technical assistance and support (Facilitated Review 
school districts), those ready to initiate a Quality Assurance review, and those with successful key 
performance data (Verification Review districts). VESID personnel and fiscal resources will be 
targeted at those school districts whose data indicate the greatest need. 

IMPROVING PROGRAM SERVICES AND RESUT.TS 

During 1996-97, SED and VESID developed complementary strategic plans to raise the 
level of learning of all New Yorkers, including school-aged students with disabilities. Goals and 
objectives have been established to focus upon key aspects of each program and provide an 
objective basis for program evaluation and program planning. The specific components of these 
plans, including a detailed analysis of results to date, are presented in Section VI of this report. 
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IV. STATE AGENCY AND STATE-OPERATED AND/OR STATE-SUPPORTED SCHOOLS 



STATE-OPERATED/SUPPORTED PROGRAMS OVERVIEW 

During the 1996-97 school year, on December 2, 1996 there were 3,449 school-aged students with disabilities 
and 287 preschool students with disabilities receiving special education services in 17 State-operated and/or State- 
supported school programs. A three year summary of the number of students with disabilities served in such programs 
follows: 



Name of Program 


Count of Students 


12/1/94 


12/1/95 


12/2/96 


Preschool 


School- 

Age 


Preschool 


School- 

Age 


Preschool 


School- 

Age 


STATE-OPERATED PROGRAMS 














New York State School for the Blind 




69 




74 




69 


New York State School for the Deaf 




111 


6 


111 




107 


New York State Department of 
Correctional Services 




122 




47 




134 


New York State Office of Children 
and Family Services (formerly known 
as Division for Youth) 




724 




902 




883 


New York State Office of Mental 
Health 




658 




600 




557 


New York State Office of Mental 
Retardation and Developmental 
Disabilities 




51 


2 


26 




31 


STATE-SUPPORTED SCHOOLS 
(4201 SCHOOLS) 














Cleary School for the Deaf 


14 


66 


12 


60 


9 


67 


Henry Viscardi School 




225 


17 


220 


12 


213 


Lavalle School for the Blind 




96 


6 


93 


1 


83 


Lexington School for the Deaf 




379 


28 


401 


27 


383 


Mill Neck Manor School for Deaf 
Children 


53 


73 


63 


78 


72 


89 


New York Institute for Special 
Education 


135 


155 


137 


151 


108 


153 


New York School for the Deaf 


13 


165 


8 


160 


2 


149 


Rochester School for the Deaf 




152 


17 


147 


10 


146 


St. Francis DeSales School for the 
Deaf 




191 


18 


165 


11 


156 


St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf 




136 


23 


108 


18 


115 


St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 




131 


10 


115 


17 


114 


TOTAL 


215 


3,504 


347 


3,458 


287 


3,449 



Note: Not all of the above schools operated approved preschool special education programs. Therefore, counts of 
preschool students with disabilities are not indicated for all schools. 

The following sections provide descriptions of the State-operated and/or State-supported schools’ educational 
programs, as well as performance data which depict the educational accomplishments of students with disabilities 
enrolled in these programs during the 1996-97 report period. Interpretations of data contained in this section should 
be made with an understanding of the complexity and severity of students’ disabilities, the average length of stay, the 
'■•g'^ed number of students tested and the primary function of the various State agencies. 
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NEW YORK STATE OPERATED SCHOOT. FOR THE BUND AND 
NEW YORK STATE OPERATED SCHOOT. FOR THE DEAF 



These two schools are operated directly by the New York State Education Department (SED) and are 
governed by Articles 85, 87, 88 and 89 of the Education Law. Students are appointed to these schools by the 
Commissioner of Education, based on recommendations of the State-operated school’s Multidisciplinary Team 
(MDT). The school district of residence for each student is also involved in all deliberations of the MDT. Both 
schools offer day and residential programs to students ages 5 to 21. At the NYS School for the Blind, only students 
whose educational, physical and/or management needs require the most intensive adult-to-student ratio are served. 
The NYS School for the Deaf provides services to students with more diverse needs, ranging from moderate to 
intensive. 

During the 1996-97 school year, five students left the NYS School for the Blind, after earning Individualized 
Education Program (lEP) Diplomas. Six students left the NYS School for the Deaf; four students earned local high 
school diplomas and two students earned lEP diplomas. 

At the NYS School for the Blind, all students were exempted from taking State examinations. The NYS 
School for the Deaf reported the following results on selected State assessments; 



Assessment 


Number 

Tested 


Number 

Exempted 


Number and Percent 

Scoring Above the 

Statewide Reference Point 
or Passing 


Grade 3 PEP* Reading 


11 


3 


4 


(36%) 


Grade 3 PEP Math 


11 


3 


8 


(73%) 


Grade 5 PEP Writing 


8 


2 


6 


(75%) 


Grade 6 PEP Reading 


7 


3 


0 


(0%) 


Grade 6 PEP Math 


7 


3 


7 


(100%) 


Regents Competency Test 


4 




3 


(75%) 


In Reading 








Regents Competency Test 


4 




2 


(50%) 


In Writing 








Regents Competency Test 


3 




3 


(100%) 


In Mathematics 








Regents Examinations 
(4 different examinations) 


14 




7 


(50%) 



*PEP is an abbreviation for the Pupil Evaluation Program test of the State Education Department. 

NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 



This section contains information from the New York State Department of Correctional Services’ (DOCS) 
Annual Report of the Academic and Vocational Education Program. The two primary goals of the DOCS education 
program offered to inmates at correctional institutions are to ensure that every inmate who leaves the system 
possesses a High School Diploma or High School Equivalency (HSE) Diploma and has the skills needed to obtain 
employment. All inmates are provided educational services until they reach the eighth grade reading level, and then 
are encouraged to prepare for the General Educational Development (GED) test in order to earn a HSE diploma. 
Upon attaining a fifth grade reading level, inmates are eligible to take vocational training, which was provided in 
34 different trade areas in 1996-97. 
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The educational programs consisting of Adult Basic Education (ABE) and GED test preparation are 
provided in English and Spanish. Instruction in English as a second language is also provided for non-English 
speaking inmates. Special education and Title 1 remedial education are provided for inmates who are under 21 years 
of age. 



The New York State Department of Correctional Services ensures access to special education for all inmates 
who are under 21 years of age, regardless of the facility in which they are placed. A plan was implemented during 
the 1996-97 fiscal year to comply with federal and State laws and regulations related to the provision of appropriate 
education programs for individuals under 21 years of age who do not possess a high school diploma. DOCS 
designated 15 facilities to provide special education services. All hut one facility has a Committee on Special 
Education (CSE) to assess, identify, and make specific program recommendations for inmates under age 21 who 
are determined to have one or more educational disabilities which preclude their ability to benefit from the general 
education program. A psychologist is appointed to be chairperson of the CSE, which also includes teachers and 
other professionals in its membership. Special education program placement includes a wide range of offerings 
which conform with the Least Restrictive Environment (LRE) model. Such services range from a Special Education 
Cell Study Program to the Consultant Teacher Model. 

Inmates reviewed by the CSE may be recommended for facility special education classes taught by certified 
special education teachers. Special class programs have a reduced ratio of 12 students per teacher. The resource 
room registration does not exceed 25, with a maximum of 5 students during each class period. In addition to special 
education classes, students are provided psychological and educational counseling, related services and vocational 
programs, consistent with each inmate’s Individualized Education Program (lEP). 

On December 2, 1996, there were 4,446 inmates under age 21 incarcerated in DOCS facilities. Nine 
hundred sixty-seven inmates were found to be reading below the fifth grade level, and 527 were designated with 
the extended classification of code “40”' at the Reception Centers. Three hundred sixty three inmates identified with 
code “40” were residing at the 15 designated facilities. Of this number, 134 were receiving special education 
services. Over the course of the year there were 576 inmates enrolled in special education programs. 

The Department of Correctional Services was not able to provide data regarding the manner in which 
students with disabilities exit special education nor any State assessment results. It is working toward developing 
systems that will enable such reporting in the future. 

NEW YORK STATE OFFICE OF CHTT.DREN AND FAMILY SERVICES (OCFSI 

Through a statewide reorganization of some State agencies, the Division for Youth (DFY) was merged into 
a new agency entitled Office of Children and Family Services (OCFS). Youth who are incarcerated are placed in 
facilities operated by OCFS through the court system. The paragraphs below describe the educational services 
available to youth through the age of 21. 

On December 2, 1996, OCFS served 927 youth with disabilities (over 1,800 students with disabilities were 
served during the course of the entire 1996-97 school year). Students with disabilities constituted approximately 
43 percent of the total population of students, ages 10 to 21, served in OCFS facilities. OCFS operated 34 on-site 
school programs; special education services were provided in 30 facilities. There were 41 special education teachers 
providing special class, resource room and/or consultant teacher services. 

Students with disabilities are provided special education services based on recommendations made by the 
CSE of each facility. Special education services are provided by certified staff and in accordance with Part 200 of 
the Commissioner’s Regulations. Consultant teachers provide direct and indirect services to students with 



' Code “40” is an extended classification designation for inmates under 2 1 years of age who test below the fifth grade level in reading 
O ithematics, or scored below 70 on the BETA-II, or had been at one time enrolled in a special education program. 
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disabilities enrolled in the general education programs. Students in resource room programs and special class 
programs follow the same curriculum as the general education students, enabling students to be integrated into 
appropriate general education activities and subjects. 

The following OCFS educational program objectives are carried out in each facility to teach students the 
academic and vocational skills that are necessary for successful re-entry into the community: 

• Provide basic skills instruction in reading, mathematics and language arts; 

• Provide comparable and equivalent educational services specified in Part 1 16 of the Regulations of the 
Commissioner; 

• Provide opportunity to learn technical and life skills needed for work; 

• Provide pre-employment skills training and support services; 

• Provide required special education services specified in student lEPs; and 

• Provide age-appropriate leisure-time activities to enable students to acquire skills, positive behaviors and 
attitudes through physical education and recreation. 

Several initiatives beyond the basic educational programs are helping students succeed in the HSE and the 
Regents Competency Test (RCT) Preparation Programs. Other continuing activities, such as collaboration with 
local education agencies and SED, are assisting students to make a smooth transition to public schools after their 
relatively brief (six to 24 months average) stay in OCFS facilities. Steps are also being taken to strengthen student 
access to academic and employment services in the community, and to develop networks to advocate on behalf of 
OCFS youth. 

Performance data on State assessment measures for 1996-97 are summarized below for all students. 
(Approximately 43 percent are students with disabilities.) The total number of students tested in 1996-97 is 
significantly less than the previous year, due to at least one facility being downsized. Data are not available 
(disaggregated) for students with disabilities. 

• Of 182 students tested, 55% passed the RCT in writing. 

• Of 210 students tested, 65% passed the RCT in reading. 

• Of 28 1 students tested, 40% passed the RCT in mathematics. 

• 68 youth (or 50% of students who took the GED test) passed. 

Exiting data for students with disabilities for the 1996-97 school year were reported as follows: 

• 4 students with disabilities earned high school equivalency diplomas. 

• 41 students with disabilities were declassified and returned to general education. 

• 584 students with disabilities were discharged fi-om OCFS facilities (reported as moved). Of these, 377 were 
known to be continuing in other educational programs. 

NEW YORK STATE OFFICE OF MENTAL HEALTH 



The Office of Mental Health (OMH) provides inpatient facility education programs in psychiatric centers 
statewide for children and adolescents between the ages of 5 and 21 who are diagnosed with serious emotional 
disturbance. These programs are operated in six children psychiatric centers, six children and youth units located 
within adult psychiatric centers, and 14 adult facilities in which students between the ages of 18 and 21 reside. 

Students receive mental health services at the facility intermediate level of care under the auspices of OMH. 

All children and youth with inpatient status have a DSM - IV diagnosis, which indicates they exhibit functional 
impairments in the domain of inappropriate behaviors and feelings which, in most cases, adversely affect their 
educational performance. Consequently, educators who operate the programs are uniquely challenged to 
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simultaneously meet student mental health and academic needs. The primary goal of OMH is to transition students 
to less restrictive and more appropriate educational environments, such as their home school. 

Students are administered the State assessments with consideration of two factors: the length of stay (varies 
for each student), and the individual mental health needs and behaviors exhibited by the students at time of 
assessment. State assessments may be administered by the student’s school district of origin, and upon request, 
copies of the State assessments are forwarded to the inpatient education program administrators for consideration 
in the development of educational goals. It is noteworthy that over the past year, there has been increased student 
participation in such assessments; consistent with the reauthorized Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), OMH will more intensively ensure that all students are provided the opportunity to participate in the State 
assessments, with the provision of test modifications when appropriate. 

In 1996-97, the following State assessment results were reported by OMH psychiatric facilities: 



Test 


Number Tested 


Number Exempted 


Number and Percent 
Above the Statewide 
Reference Point or 
Passing 


Grade 3 Reading PEP 


5 


0 


3 


(60%) 


Grade 3 Math PEP 


7 


0 


4 


(57%) 


Grade 5 Writing PEP 


1 


0 


1 


(100%) 


Grade 6 Reading PEP 


5 


0 


2 


(40%) 


Grade 6 Math PEP 


4 


1 


2 


(50%) 


RCT Reading 


9 




3 


(33%) 


RCT Writing 


10 




5 


(50%) 


RCT Math 


28 




13 


(46%) 


All Regents Examinations 
(Combined Total) 


20 




8 


(40%) 



During the 1996-97 school year, 318 students left in the following ways, after receiving special education 
services from OMH: 1 received a local high school diploma; 2 received HSE diplomas; 10 received lEP diplomas; 
17 were declassified and returned to their home districts; 10 reached maximum age for educational services; 205 
students moved and were known to be continuing in other educational programs; 72 students moved, and were not 
known to be continuing; and 1 student dropped out of school. 

NEW YORK STATE OFFICE OF MENTAL RETARDATION AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 

In 1978, approximately 100,000 people in New York State were thought to have mental retardation and 
17,000 of these individuals were living in institutions. A new agency, the Office of Mental Retardation and 
Developmental Disabilities (OMRDD) was formed. Its charge was to design and carry-out a service delivery system 
that would permit the closing of such institutions and, instead, provide appropriate services in the community for 
the formerly institutionalized residents. 

OMRDD has made it possible for most of the institutionalized individuals to be moved to homes and 
programs in the community. The few children and adults remaining in the institutions are currently unable to 
function in community settings. It is planned that they too will have a place in the community and there will cease 
to be institutions for individuals with developmental disabilities. 

During the 1996-97 school year, 31 school-aged children lived in OMRDD operated facilities and received 
special education services. Children served by this agency in this manner are severely developmentally delayed, 
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have severe medical conditions and/or exhibit behaviors that make it inappropriate for them to receive educational 
services in the public school setting. 

Due to the severity of their disabilities, these children are exempt from participation in the State assessment 
program. Instead, local alternate assessment instruments for nongraded individuals with disabilities are 
administered. Primarily, the Comprehensive Functional Assessment (CFA) is used to measure student progress 
toward educational goals. The CFA monitors progress in the areas of independent living, communication, cognitive 
ability, sensory motor development, social development, affective behavior, physical development and health. This 
assessment is used to generate a comprehensive list of strengths and needs from which an lEP is developed. Data 
are collected daily and summarized monthly. When short-term objectives are not achieved within a specified period 
of time, the short-term objectives are revised to indicate more appropriate expectations. Quarterly reviews and 
annual reassessments are also completed as formal methods to monitor student educational progress. 

During the 1996-97 school year, 10 students left OMRDD special education programs. One of these 
students was known to be continuing his education in another program; and one student moved, and was not known 
to be continuing in another educational program. Seven students reached 21 years of age and were no longer 
eligible for special educational services. One student passed away. 

STATE-SUPPORTED SCHOOT.S 

There are eleven “4201 Schools” listed on page W.l. On December 2, 1996, they served 1,668 school-aged 
students with disabilities and 287 preschool students with disabilities. These schools were established and are 
governed by Articles 85, 87, 88 and 89 of the Education Law. Appointment to these schools is made by the 
Commissioner of Education based on recommendation of the resident school district CSE. These schools are 
privately operated but publicly funded. Eight schools provided services to students who are deaf and deaf with other 
disabilities (i.e., deaf with multiple disabilities, deaf with autism or deaf with emotional disturbance). Two schools 
provided services to students who are blind, visually impaired or blind with multiple disabilities. N.Y. Institute for 
Special Education provided programs for students disabled due to blindness, as well as for students with serious 
emotional disturbances, ages 5 to 13. The Henry Viscardi School provided services to students with orthopedic 
impairments, other health impairments, multiple disabilities or traumatic brain injury. All eleven schools operated 
day programs; five also operated residential components. All eleven schools operated approved preschool special 
education programs. 

The tables on pages IV.7 and IV.8 present data regarding the participation and performance of students with 
disabilities attending 4201 schools in the State testing program, and the manner in which 156 students exited their 
special education program during 1996-97. 
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V. Vocational Rehabilitation Program 



OVERVIEW 



The State Education Department (SED), Office of Vocational and Educational Services for 
Individuals with Disabilities (VESID) is the lead agency responsible for ensuring the appropriate 
provision of vocational rehabilitation (VR) services to eligible people with disabilities. VESID’s 
orientation and philosophy presumes that all persons with disabilities can benefit from vocational 
rehabilitation services and should have opportunities to work in competitive jobs, in integrated work 
settings' within their communities. Vocational rehabilitation counselors guide individuals through 
the service programs they need in order to reach their employment goals. Services may include 
vocational assessment, vocational counseling, assistance with transition from school to the world 
of work, job training and placement, job follow up, and other services to support the individual's 
employment objectives. VESID ensures that both the individual and the employer are satisfied with 
the placement and will intervene if problems occur after an individual has been placed in a job. In 
providing these services, VESID works with the business community, as well as with an extensive 
vocational rehabilitation provider system, other agencies, labor organizations and schools. During 
Federal Fiscal Year 1996-97 (FFY 1996-97), 46,177 individuals were referred for vocational 
rehabilitation services, and a total of 1 14,759 individuals were provided such services. New York 
State received an allocation pursuant to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act in the amount of 
$97,213,815. The State also received an allocation, pursuant to Title VI-C Supported Employment, 
in the amount of $1,983,592. 

VESID VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION DISTRICT OFFICES 



The vocational rehabilitation program works with persons whose physical, mental or learning 
disability prevents them from obtaining employment. The mission of the vocational rehabilitation 
program is to place people in integrated employment settings to the maximum extent possible. 
Integrated employment includes the competitive employment setting as well as supported 
employment where assistance is provided at the job site to enable a person with a disability to learn 
the job tasks as well as make the necessary adjustment to the world of work. 

Vocational rehabilitation services are delivered throughout the state by 15 district offices, 
each staffed with vocational rehabilitation counselors. The role of the counselor is to determine an 
applicant’s eligibility for the program and develop jointly with persons found eligible a plan for 
obtaining employment. The plan may include assistance with a job search, training, support services 
or other assistance that is directly related to achieving the agreed-upon employment goal. 



^Integrated Work Setting - A job site where most employees do not have disabilities, and, in performing 
job duties, the individual with a disability interacts on a regular basis with employees who are not disabled. This 
term may also refer to supported employment job placements. 
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VESID’s vocational rehabilitation district offices are in the following locations: 



ALBANY DISTRICT OFFICE 
6 Tower Place, 1” Floor 
Executive Park 
Albany, NY 12203 
Telephone: (518) 473-8097 

SOUTHERN TIER DISTRICT OFFICE 

BINGHAMTON OFFICE 
44 Hawley Street 
Binghamton, NY 13901-4470 
Telephone (607) 721-8400 

ELMIRA OFFICE 
244 West Water Street 
Elmira, NY 14901 
Telephone: (607) 734-5294 

BRONX DISTRICT OFFICE 
1215 Zerega Avenue 
Bronx, NY 10462 
Telephone: (718) 931-3500 

BROOKLYN DISTRICT OFFICE 

55 Hanson Place, 2"“* Floor 
Brooklyn, NY 11217 
Telephone: (718) 722-6700 

BUFFALO DISTRICT OFFICE 

Donovan State Office Building 
125 Main Street 
Buffalo, NY 14203 
Telephone: (716) 847-3294 

HAUPPAUGE DISTRICT OFFICE 

NYS Office Building, Veterans Highway 
Hauppauge, NY 11788 
Telephone: (516) 952-6357 

HEMPSTEAD DISTRICT OFFICE 
50 Clinton Street, Room 708 
Hempstead, NY 11550 
Telephone: (516) 483-6510 



MALONE DISTRICT OFFICE 

231 West Main Street 
Suite 2 

Malone, NY 12953-9501 
Telephone: (518) 483-3530 

MANHATTAN DISTRICT OFFICE 

116 West 32"“ Street 
e" Floor 

New York, NY 10001 
Telephone: (212) 630-2300 

MID-HUDSON DISTRICT OFFICE 

Manchester Mill Centre 
2"“ Floor 

229 Manchester Road 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12603 
Telephone: (914)452-5325 

QUEENS DISTRICT OFFICE 

1 LeFrak City Plaza 
59-17 Junction Boulevard 
20*'’ Floor 

Corona, NY 11368 

Telephone: (718) 271-9346 

ROCHESTER DISTRICT OFFICE 

109 South Union Street 
2"“ Floor 

Rochester, NY 14607 

Telephone: (716) 238-2900 

SYRACUSE DISTRICT OFFICE 
State Office Building, Room 230 
Syracuse, NY 13202 
Telephone: (315) 428-4179 

UTICA DISTRICT OFFICE 

State Office Building 
207 Genesee Street 
Utica, NY 13501 

Telephone: (315) 793-2536 

WHITE PLAINS DISTRICT OFFICE 
55 Church Street 
White Plains, NY 10601 
Telephone: (914) 946-1313 
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INTEGRATED EMPLOYMENT 



During FFY 1996-97, 16,487 people with disabilities received assistance in preparing for 
and obtaining employment, an increase of 7,486 since FFY 1990-91. The total annualized first-year 
earnings of these individuals was $186.9 million. This income results in increased State and local 
tax revenues. Aimual public assistance savings as a result of these job placements was $22.6 
million. 

Of the individuals with disabilities who became employed, 11,131 were placed in 
competitive employment, compared to 5,450 in FFY 1990-91. The number of individuals with 
severe disabilities placed in supported employment^ has also significantly increased, from 668 in 
FFY 1990-91 to 2,671 in FFY 1996-97. An important trend toward more integrated employment 
is indicated by the reduction in placements of individuals with disabilities in sheltered employment\ 
In FFY 1990-91, 2,373 people with most severe disabilities were placed in sheltered employment; 
in FFY 1996-97, there were 1,857 such placements. 

In keeping with aligning resources to its Strategic Plan (described in Section VI), VESID has 
made a concerted effort to move funds from programs that traditionally were directed to sheltered 
employment placements to programs that lead to placement of individuals in integrated settings. 
VESID has worked with providers to “redesign” sheltered workshop programs to promote the 
employment of individuals with disabilities in their communities. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY AGREEMENTS 



To help improve opportunities for employment or training programs for individuals with 
disabilities, VESID has signed a number of formal agreements during the past year. VESID also 
continued other agreements signed with business and industry organizations in previous years (listed 
below). In addition, VESID has ongoing relationships and informal agreements with other business 
and industry groups which promote employment opportunities for persons with disabilities. 

• Labor Organizations and Associations 

Agreement with the Greater New York Automobile Dealers Association 
Agreement to form an alliance with the New York State AFL-CIO 
Memorandum of Understanding with the New York State Food Merchants 
Association 

Memorandum of Understanding with the New York State Restaurant Association 



^Supported Employment - Paid competitive work performed by individuals with the most severe 
disabilities requiring intensive support services to obtain such employment and extended support to sustain such 
employment, and which is performed in an integrated setting which provides regular interactions with individuals 
who do not have disabilities, other than paid care givers. 

^Sheltered Employment - Employment in a rehabilitation program for those who cannot be placed in a 
competitive manner. In such job sites, most employees have disabilities, and the individuals with disabilities have 
limited or no interaction with employees who are not disabled, other than with paid care givers. 
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• Regional Employment Alliances 

Pizza Hut, Inc. 

Monro Muffler 
Marriott Corporation 
Hardee’s Restaurants 
McDonalds Corporation 

QUALITY ASSURANCE. CASE REVIEW and PROGRAM MONITORING 

During FFY 1996-97, a number of initiatives were developed or enhanced to provide quality 
assurance monitoring of services delivered to consumers through the VESID District Offices and 
key community service providers. As a result of these monitoring activities, a number of findings 
have provided information and data that highlight important program and service delivery issues. 
These initiatives have provided important information for future inter-and intra-agency program 
planning and will contribute to the ability to measure progress and results in relation to the overall 
strategic plan for vocational rehabilitation. 

VESID Case Review Process 

Case reviews were conducted in all 15 District Offices. The information collected from these 
reviews was used to identify corrective actions to increase the provision of effective, high quality 
services. 

Corrective actions included: 

• Reviews conducted on a regional basis which enabled VESID to review each District Office 

annually. 

• The design of a District Office corrective action process that allows for a review and 

discussion of the District Office Plan for addressing case review findings. 

A review of the Fast Track Process was also conducted during the year. The process was 
developed between New York City District Offices and Community Rehabilitation Programs to 
expedite the provision of services to individuals with severe disabilities who are already known to 
the rehabilitation community. The results of the review were used to revise the process. One of the 
recommendations from the review was the development of a manual, to be shared with other District 
Offices as part of VESID ’s ongoing benchmarking efforts. 

PROGRAM MONITORING PROCESSES 



VESID conducts program monitoring to ensure the provision of high quality services by 
providers and to maximize the opportunity for integrated employment for VESID consumers. On- 
site visits are conducted at nonproprietary providers of services including community rehabilitation 
agencies and Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) programs. Such on-site reviews 
provide an opportunity to review program structure and results. In addition, a random sample of 
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consumer case records are reviewed and a sample of consumers are interviewed to determine their 
satisfaction with services. 

Sunset Evaluations - New Program Reviews 

In 1992, VESID instituted a formal program evaluation system for new, nonproprietary 
providers. Approvals of such new programs are for an initial period of one year during which VESID 
reviews the employment results of each program. The approval automatically "sunsets" at the 
conclusion of the first year if the program is not determined adequate for continued approval and use 
by VESID. During 1996-97, 32 programs entered the program evaluation/sunset system. 

Supported Employment - Contract Monitoring 

Since June 1993, VESID conducted on-site visits of supported employment providers. 
(There are a total of 1 12 such providers with whom VESID contracts for supported employment.) 
The on-site reviews are augmented by a data reporting system focused oh key performance 
indicators. This information permits VESID to identify key trends and success factors, as well as 
areas in need of review and improvement. During 1996-97, 76 programs were reviewed in this 
manner. 



Future Monitoring Initiatives 

All monitoring associated with New York State’s vocational rehabilitation program will be 
enhanced to include a review of key performance data, as depicted in Section VI of this report. In 
addition, using the procedures established for the Sunset Review System, results-based expectations 
are being achieved and existing programs are being converted to a results-based model, as 
appropriate. During this period, 28 existing programs were converted from a unit of service payment 
process to a results-based process in which payment is based upon achievement of a successful 
outcome. 



INTERAGENCY COLLABORATION IN ACHIEVING 
INTEGRATED EMPLOYMENT 

Interagency collaboration and the effective development and coordination of services and 
supports has led to substantial gains in integrated employment results for individuals with 
disabilities. Chapter 515 of the Laws of 1992 established SED as having the “responsibility to 
stimulate the development of programs intended to furnish opportunities for integrated employment 
including but not limited to, supported employment and paid competitive work, to individuals with 
severe disabilities, and to coordinate with State agencies responsible for furnishing necessary 
services to individuals with severe disabilities related to such opportunities.” 

VESID provides assistance to individuals which is primarily focused on developing skills 
and abilities necessary to obtain or maintain employment. For many individuals, critical to 
maintaining these employment results is the receipt of support services such as residential, clinical, 
transportation or other related supports typically provided under the auspices of such State agencies 
as the Office of Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities (OMRDD), Office of Mental 
Health (OMH), Office of Children and Families Services (OCFS) and the Office of Alcoholism and 
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Substance Abuse Services (OASAS). Collaboration between VESID and these interagency partners 
has resulted in increased community based employment results for people with disabilities. 

People with disabilities employed as a result of interagency collaboration consistently 
increased from 16,327 in 1992 to 27,460 in 1997. During this same time period, there have been 
corresponding increases in both integrated employment and supported employment. 

Other results and examples of interagency collaboration are: 

• OMRDD has decreased placements in State-operated workshops over the last three years by 
approximately 50%. 

• VESID has reduced the number of VESID consumers employed in long-term sheltered 
employment from 18% of its outcomes to 11% of its outcomes, with a targeted goal of 9%. 

• Planning continues with OMH in the allocation of extended service opportunities at the 
county level. 

• In cooperation with the Developmental Disabilities Planning Council (DDPC), funding was 
secured for a total of nine placement consortia, which are intended to share job matching 
capacity through technology initiatives and to facilitate and create a more efficient job 
development process. 

• In cooperation with the DDPC, funding was secured for 10 portable workstations for VESID 
counselors to explore the impact and efficacy of an “Office Without Walls” concept to allow 
counselors to serve individuals in the community in a more timely manner. 

• In collaboration with the DDPC and Department of Labor, funding was secured for the Job 
Service Employer Committees (JSEC) to provide regional workshops for employers related 
to tax incentives for hiring individuals with disabilities as well as providing regional access 
to local workforce development partnerships. 

INDEPENDENT LIVING CENTERS 



Independent Living Centers (ILCs) are private, community-based programs that provide a 
variety of services to people with disabilities. These nonresidential, nonmedical service centers are 
administered by a board of directors, the majority of whom have a disability. 

Centers work within their communities to address architectural, communication and 
attitudinal barriers that prevent people with disabilities from participating fully in community life. 
ILCs have been established in the following 35 locations: Albany, Amsterdam, Auburn, Batavia, 
Binghamton, Bronx, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Coming, Delaware County, Glens Falls, Harlem, Ithaca, 
Jamestown, BCingston, Manhattan, Massena, Middletown, Nassau County, Newburgh, Niagara Falls, 
Olean, Plattsburgh, Poughkeepsie, Queens, Rochester, Rockland County, Staten Island, Suffolk 
County, Syracuse, Troy, Utica, Watertown, White Plains, and Yonkers. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 



IMPROVING PROGRAM SERVICES AND RESULTS 



During 1996-97, the State Education Department and VESID continued to implement a 
strategic plan to raise the level of learning of all New Yorkers, including adults with disabilities. 
Goals and objectives have been established to focus upon key aspects of each program and provide 
an objective basis for program evaluation and program planning. The specific components of these 
plans, including a detailed analysis of results to date, are presented in Section VI of this report. 
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SECTION VL STRATEGIC PLAN 



STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT MISSION AND GQAT.S 



In December 1995, the New York State Board of Regents voted unanimously to create and carry out a 
strategic plan to achieve the mission of the State Education Department (SED): “To raise the knowledge, skill, 
and opportunity of all the people in New York.” Consistent with its mission, the Board of Regents will evaluate 
progress based on six goals: 

1. All students will meet high standards for academic performance and demonstrate the knowledge 
and skills required by a dynamic world. 

2. All educational institutions will meet Regents high performance standards. 

3. The public will be served by qualified, ethical professionals who remain current with best 
practice in their fields and reflect the diversity of New York State. 

4. Education, information and cultural resources will be available and accessible to all people. 

5. Resources under our care will be used or maintained in the public interest. 

6. Our work environment will meet high standards. 

VESID MISSION AND STRATEGIC PLAN 



The Boards of Regents’ call for high educational standards is applicable to all students regardless of 
considerations such as race, gender, marital status, color, religion, national origin or disability. Understanding 
that we are all not the same, however, the expectation that all will excel must be coupled with the recognition 
that individual talents and abilities, interests and emotions, strengths and needs must be addressed in order to 
provide each individual an equitable opportunity to learn and achieve. Therefore, the mission of the Office of 
Vocational and Educational Services for Individuals with Disabilities (VESID) is: “To promote educational 
equity and excellence for students with disabilities while ensuring that they receive the rights and protections to 
which they are entitled; assure appropriate continuity between the children and adult services systems; and 
provide the highest quality vocational rehabilitation and independent living services to all eligible persons as 
quickly as those services are required to enable them to work and to live independent, self-directed lives.” 

Progress in achieving VESID’s mission will be evaluated based on six goals. The six goals are listed 
below, referencing the pages in which specific objectives, performance results and data summaries are 
presented for 1996-97. 

1. Students receiving special education services will meet high educational standards. (See pages VI. 6 to 
VI. 48 and Appendices A and B) 

2. Students receiving special education services will be integrated with their nondisabled peers throughout 
their educational experience. (See pages VI.49 to VI. 74 and Appendices C and D) 

3. Individuals with disabilities will participate successfully in postsecondary education, including colleges 
and universities, adult education, technical preparation and proprietary schools. (See pages VI. 75 to 
VI.78) 

4. Individuals with disabilities will be employed in integrated work settings. (See pages VI.78 to VI.80) 
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5. All services for which VESID has responsibility will be cost effective. (See pages VLSI to VI. 84) 

6. VESID services and work environment will meet high standards and continuously improve. (See page 
VI.85 to VI.90) 



STATISTICAL SUMMARY INFORMATION 



The balance of this section will present objectives, results and statistical information relating to each 
goal, as well as additional data and summaries which should be considered in evaluating the effectiveness of 
special education and vocational rehabilitation services in New York State. The additional data and summaries 
address the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (pages VI. 91 to VI. 94), Procedural Due Process 
Safeguards (pages VI. 94 to VI. 97) and Extended School Year Programs (page VI. 98). (Please note; The State 
Education Department is not the designated lead agency for the provision of early intervention services. 
Therefore, specific goals and standards are not presented in this section for infants and toddlers with disabilities, 
from birth to two years of age.) 

It should also be noted that a more comprehensive review and analysis of the current and projected 
special education personnel needed for the provision of services to preschool and school-age students with 
disabilities is included in a separate SED publication, the Special Analysis Report - Special Education 
Personnel . To receive a free copy of the Special Analysis Report, contact VESID at the address and telephone 
number listed on the last page of this publication. 
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THE NEED/RESQURCE CAPACITY INDEX 



The SED Office of Elementary, Middle, Secondary and Continuing Education (EMSC) has developed a 
Need/Resource Capacity (N/RC) index which is used to categorize school districts into similar groups based on 
indicators of relative district wealth, population density and some important characteristics of resident students’ 
special needs. An understanding of N/RC will be helpful in considering the information presented in this 
section. 



The following definition has been excerpted from the SED Report to the Governor and Legislature on 
the Educational Status of New York State’s Schools, submitted April 1998. It provides a definition for each 
N/RC category. Most of the data presented under goals 1 and 2 are summarized by these N/RC categories. In 
Appendix B, the N/RC category is indicated for each school district to facilitate comparison among similar 
types of school districts. 

The need/resource capacity index, a measure of a school district’s ability to meet the needs of its 
students with local resources, is the ratio of the estimated poverty percentage' (expressed in standard score 
form) to the Combined Wealth Ratin'^ (expressed in standard score form). A district with both estimated 
poverty and Combined Wealth Ratio equal to the State average would have a need/resource capacity index of 
1.0. Need/Resource Capacity (N/RC) Categories are determined from this index using the definitions in the 
table below. 



Need/Resource Capacity Category 


Definition 


1) New York City 


New York City 


2) Large City Districts 


Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Yonkers 


High N/RC Districts 

3) Urban-Suburban 

4) Rural 


All districts at or above the 70"’ percentile (1.181) which meet 
one of the following conditions: 1) more than 100 students per 
square mile or 2) have an enrollment greater than 2,500 and 
more than 50 students per square mile. 

All districts at or above the 70"’ percentile (1.181) which meet 
one of two conditions: 1) fewer than 50 students per square 
mile or 2) fewer than 100 students per square mile and an 
enrollment of less than 2,500. 


5) Average N/RC Districts 


All districts between the 20'*^ (0.785) and 70'*’ (1.181) 
percentile on the index. 


6) Low N/RC 


All districts below the 20‘'’ percentile (0.785) on the index. 



' Estimated Poverty Percentage: A weighted average of the 1991 kindergarten through grade 6 percent free/reduced price lunch and 
the 1990 Census poverty percentage. (An average was used to mitigate measurement errors in each measure.) The result is a 
percentage that more closely approximates the percentage of children eligible for free- and reduced-price lunches than the percentage 
below the federally established poverty line. 

^ Combined Wealth Ratio: The ratio of district wealth per pupil to State average wealth per pupil. 
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Another way that data are presented under goals 1 and 2 contrasts results in the 45 High Need School 
Districts versus all school districts. The 45 High Need School Districts are districts with the highest 
extraordinary needs percentage, based on 1996-97 data. The extraordinary needs percentage was used to 
calculate the 1998-99 State Aid projections. The extraordinary needs percentage is calculated by dividing the 
sum of the following counts by the district enrollment used for State Aid purposes: 

• Number of students eligible for the free- and reduced-price lunch program; 

• Number of students with limited English proficiency; and 

• Scarcity count for school districts where the number of enrolled students per square mile is fewer than 1 1 .5. 
The list of the 45 High Need School Districts follows: 

The 45 High Need School Districts 



Name 


Countv 


Name 


Countv 


Addison CSD 


Steuben 


New York City Schools - Chancellor’s 
Office 


New York City 


Albany CSD 


Albany 


Belleville Henderson CSD 


Jefferson 


Newburgh City SD 


Orange 


Binghamton City SD 


Broome 


Niagara Falls City SD 


Niagara 


Brentwood UFSD 


Suffolk 


Post Chester-Rye UFSD 


Westchester 


Brushton-Moira CSD 


Franklin 


Poughkeepsie City SD 


Dutchess 


Buffalo City SD 


Erie 


Rensselaer City SD 


Rensselaer 


Central I slip UFSD 


Suffolk 


Rochester City SD 


Monroe 


Cincinnatus CSD 


Cortland 


Roosevelt UFSD 


Nassau 


Clifton-Fine CSD 


St. Lawrence 


Salamanca City SD 


Cattaraugus 


Copiague UFSD 


Suffolk 


Salmon River CSD 


Franklin 


Dunkirk City SD 


Chautauqua 


Schenectady City SD 


Schenectady 


Ellenville CSD 


Ulster 


Scio CSD 


Allegany 


Fallsburgh CSD 


Sullivan 


Syracuse City SD 


Onondaga 


Franklinville CSD 


Cattaraugus 


Tarrytown UFSD 


Westchester 


Friendship CSD 


Allegany 


Ticonderoga CSD 


Essex 


Hempstead UFSD 


Nassau 


Troy City SD 


Rensselaer 


Jamestown City SD 


Chautauqua 


Utica City SD 


Oneida 


Jasper-Troupsburg CSD 


Steuben 


Van Hornesville-Owen D. Young CSD 


Herkimer 


Lackawanna City SD 


Erie 


Watervliet City SD 


Albany 


Malone CSD 


Franklin 


Westbury UFSD 


Nassau 


Middletown City SD 


Orange 


Wyandanch UFSD 


Suffolk 


Mount Vernon City SD 


Westchester 


Yonkers City SD 


Westchester 



The N/RC index and 45 High Need School Districts refer to public school districts only. Moreover, 
these two categorization methods are duplicative, in that they each consider the same 689 school districts 
according to different criteria. The 45 High Need School Districts are almost completely comprised of school 
districts in N/RC categories 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

A summary of school districts according to N/RC category and High Need follows: 
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GOAL 1; STUDENTS RECEIVING SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES WILL MEET HIGH 
EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. 



Objective A: 80 percent of students receiving special education services who complete secondary 
education will exit with a Regents, local or High School Equivalency (HSE) diploma. 

Results 1996-97 • 70.8 percent of New York State students with disabilities who completed secondary 

education graduated with a Regents, local or High School Equivalency diploma. This is a 
3.5 percent increase since 1995-96. The number of students graduating with a Regents or 
local diploma has increased annually for more than a decade. 

• The diploma rate for students with disabilities in the 45 High Need School Districts was 63 
percent, compared to 76 percent in the other districts. 

• The diploma rate ranged from 49 percent in the urban-suburban high N/RC school districts 
to 89 percent in the low N/RC school districts. 

• The diploma rate among each of the two largest disability categories, learning disabled and 
emotionally disturbed, was 76 percent, compared to 43 percent for all other disability 
categories (based on reports from the public school districts only). 

• 78 percent of all High School Equivalency diplomas granted to students with disabilities 
were in New York City. 

• 68 percent of all students with disabilities reaching maximum age before exiting special 
education without a credential were in New York City. 



Objective B: No more than 20 percent of students receiving special education services will exit with a 
high school individualized education program (lEP) diploma or local certificate. 

Results 1996-97 • 26.4 percent of students with disabilities earned an lEP diploma or a local certificate. 

During the 1995-96 school year, 30.0 percent of students with disabilities exited in this 
manner. 

• 32 percent of students with disabilities earned an lEP diploma or local certificate in the 45 
High Need School Districts compared to 23 percent of students in the other school districts. 

• The rate of granting lEP diploinas/certificates to students with disabilities ranged from 10 
percent in the low N/RC districts to 50 percent in the urban-suburban high N/RC school 
districts. 

• 21 percent of students with emotional disturbance and 22 percent of students with learning 
disabilities earned lEP diplomas or local certificates, compared to 52 percent for students 
with other disabilities. 
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GOAL 1 

Data Related to Objectives A and B 



Percentages of Students with Disabilities 
Receiving Diplomas, Local Certificates or Reaching Maximum Age 



School Year 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 1996-97 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1 . Regents Diploma 


451 


3.9 


490 


4.1 


545 


4.4 


693 


4.8 


2. Local Diploma 


6,868 


59.8 


7,044 


59.0 


7,583 


60.8 


8,937 


61.5 


3. HSE Diploma 


282 


2.5 


293 


2.5 


264 


2.1 


646 


4.5 


4. lEP Diploma/Certificate 


3,560 


31.0 


3,797 


31.8 


3,750 


30.0 


3,831 


26.4 


5. Reached Maximum Age 


318 


2.8 


314 


2.6 


337 


2.7 


424 


2.9 


6. Total 


11,479 


100 


11,938 


100 


12,479 


100 


14,531 


100.1 


7. Lines 1, 2, 3 


7,601 


66.2 


7,827 


65.6 


8,392 


67.3 


10,276 


70.8 



Percentages of All Students* Receiving Diplomas, or Local Certificates 



School Year 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1 . Regents Diploma 


36.5 


38.8 


38.6 


40.6 


2. Local Diploma 


61.1 


58.6 


58.7 


56.9 


3. lEP Diploma/Certificate 


2.4 


2.6 


2.7 


2.5 


4. Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



*A11 students include general education and special education students enrolled in public and non-public 
schools who completed their high school education and earned a credential. 
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GOAL 1 

Data Related to Objectives A and B 



REPORT OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES EXITING SPECIAL EDUCATION 
BY NEED/RESOURCE CAPACITY (N/RC)* OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1996-97 



N/RC GROUP 1 - New York City 



Exit Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


LINE TOTAL 


16 


80 


2,339 


493 


1,104 


89 


260 


4,381 


PERCENT 


0.4 


1.8 


53.4 


11.3 


25.2 


2.0 


5.9 


100 



N/RC GROUP 2 - Large City 



Exit Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


LINE TOTAL 


1 


5 


274 


1 


260 


0 


5 


546 


PERCENT 


0.2 


0.9 


50.2 


0.2 


47.6 


0.0 


0.9 


100 


N/RC GROUP 3 - Ur 


>an/Subur 


ban High h 


me 


Exit Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


LINE TOTAL 


2 


28 


365 


7 


408 


2 


14 


826 


PERCENT 


0.2 


3.4 


44.2 


0.9 


49.4 


0.2 


1.7 


100 



N/RC GROUP 4 - Rural High N/RC 



Exit Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


LINE TOTAL 


4 


48 


592 


12 


476 


3 


22 


1,157 


PERCENT 


0.3 


4.2 


51.2 


1.0 


41.1 


0.3 


1.9 


100 



N/RC GROUP 5 - Average N/RC 



Exit Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


LINE TOTAL 


23 


246 


3,299 


101 


1,173 


29 


60 


4,931 


PERCENT 


0.5 


5.0 


66.9 


2.0 


23.8 


0.6 


1.2 


100 



N/RC GROUP 6 - Low N/RC 



Exit Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


LINE TOTAL 


11 


226 


2,006 


15 


252 


2 


19 


2,531 


PERCENT 


0.4 


8.9 


79.3 


0.6 


10.0 


0.0 


0.8 


100 



45 High Need Districts 



Exit Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


LINE TOTAL 


19 


105 


2,867 


501 


1,680 


89 


275 


5,536 


PERCENT 


0.3 


1.9 


51.8 


9.1 


30.3 


1.6 


5.0 


100 


Public School Districts - Not Including 45 High Need 1 


districts 


Exit Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


LINE TOTAL 


38 


528 


6,008 


128 


1,993 


36 


105 


8,836 


PERCENT 


0.4 


6.0 


68.0 


1.4 


22.6 


0.4 


1.2 


100 



Exit Categories: 

LINE 1 = REGENTS DIPLOMA (HONORS) LINE 5 = I.E.P. DIPLOMA 

LINE 2 = REGENTS DIPLOMA (REGULAR) LINE 6 = LOCAL CERTIFICATE 

LINE 3 = LOCAL DIPLOMA LINE 7 = REACHED MAXIMUM AGE 

LINE 4 = H.S. EQUIVALENCY DIPLOMA 



*See page VI.3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories, page VIA for list of 45 High Need School 
Districts, and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 
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GQALl 

Data Related to Objectives A and B 



12,000 

10,000 

8,000 

6,000 

4.000 

2.000 

0 



Students with Disabilities Graduating with 




85«86* 87-88* 88-89* 89-90* 90-91* 91-92* 92-93* 93-94** 



94-95** 95-96** 96-97** 



Students with Disabilities Graduating with 




85-86* 87-88* 88-89* 89-90* 90-91* 91-92’ 92-93* 93-94" 94-95" 95-96” 96-97” 



Students with Disabilities Graduating with 




*Data Source: DET-514R School Completion Individual Data Form for Students vjWh Disabilities. 
**Data Source: PD-5 Report of Numbers of Students Exiting Special Education. 

Note: Data not available for 1986-87. 
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VI. 12 



GOAL 1 



Data Related to Objectives A and B 

Percentages of Students with Disabilities 
Earning High School Diplomas* 



by Pteed/Resource Capacity of School Districts** 

IQQ^.QR anri IQQR-fl? 




I I ' ' 

NYC Big4Cities Urban/ Rural Hgh Average LovwNeed/ 



Suburban High Need/Resource Need/Resource Resource 
Need/Resource 



□ 1995-96 a 1996-97 



Percentages of Students with Disabilities 
Earning High School Diplomas* 

by 45 High Need Districts** 

1996-97 




45 High Need Districts Rest of Public School Districts 



♦Note: These percentages include only students with disabilities who completed high school. Students who 
dropped out are not included. 

**See page VI.3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories, page VI.4 for list of 45 High Need School 
Districts, and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 
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VI. 



GOALl 

Data Related to Objectives A and B 



Students with Disabilities 
Participating in Alternative High School 
Equivalency Preparation Programs 

30.000 

25.000 

20.000 
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1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 

■ All Students □ Students with Disabilities 




Students with Disabilities 
Receiving High School Equivalency 
Diplomas 
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VI.14 



G0AL1 GOAL 2 

Data ReOated to Objectives A & B and Ddtd Rclstod to ObjcctivG F 

BOCES SUMMARY OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA AND DECLASSIFICATION RATES 

July 1, 1996 to June 30, 1997 
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GOAL 1 



Objective C: Decrease the percent off students receiving special education services who drop out beffore 
exiting with a Regents, local, High School Equivalency (HSE) diploma. Individualized 
Education Program (lEP) diploma, local certificate or no credential (due to student age). 



Results 1996-97 



6.5 percent of students with disabilities, ages 14-21, dropped out of school. This is a 0.6 
percent increase since 1995-96 

Comparison of school districts by Need/Resource Capacity categories indicates that the drop 
out rate ranged from 2 percent in low N/RC school districts to 1 1 percent in New York City. 
The drop out rate was 10 percent in the 45 High Need School Districts compared to 4 
percent in other school districts. 

Students disabled due to emotional disturbance represented 16.7 percent of all students with 
disabilities, ages 14-21, but accounted for 25.6 percent of all students who dropped out. 



Percent of Students with Disabilities Dropping Out Based on 
Enrollment of Students with Disabilities, Ages 14-21 



160,000 

140.000 
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80,000 

60,000 

40.000 
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0 




□ Students Dropped Out ■ Total Students Ages 14-21 



1993- 94: 5.3 percent of students with disabilities dropped out 

1994- 95: 6.4 percent of students with disabilities dropped out 

1995- 96: 5.9 percent of students with disabilities dropped out 

1996- 97: 6.5 percent of students with disabilities dropped out 



The dropout rates for all students (combining general education students and students with 
disabilities) for the 1994-95 and 1995-96 school years were 4.1% and 3.6% respectively. 



1995-96 is the most current year for which data are available. 
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VI.17 



GOALl 

Data Related to Objective C 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS DROPPING OUT BY THE TYPE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1996-97 



School District 


Students Ages 14-21 


Students Dropping Out 


Percent Dropping Out 


New York City 


47,131 


5,166 


11.0% 


Buffalo 


2,369 


203 


8.6% 


Rochester 


1,710 


194 


11.3% 


Syracuse 


1,159 


76 


6.6% 


Yonkers 


1,120 


41 


3.7% 


Large Five* 


53,489 


5,680 


10.6% 


Rest of State** 


73,690 


2,918 


4.0% 



Drop-Out Rate for Students with Disabilities 
by School District Need/Resource Capacity*** 




NYC Big 4 Cities Urt>arVSubLrban Riral High N/RC Average N/RC LowN/RC 

High UiHC 



Drop-Out Rate of Students with Disabilities in 45 
High Need Districts*** 




ERIC 



*The Large Five City School Districts are: New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Yonkers. 

**Rest of State includes all public school districts except the five large cities. 

•'♦♦See page VI.3 for definition of N/RC Categories, page V1.4 for list of 45 High Need School Districts and VI. 5 for enrollment 
® nation. 
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Students with Disabilities Exiting Secondary School - National Comparison Format 

New York State 1994-95* I New York State 1995-96 
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II Basis of Exit 


1 Regents High School Diploma 


Local High School Diploma 


State High School Equivalency 
Diploma 


High School Individualized 
Education Program Diploma 


II Local Certificate 


1 Reached Maximum Age 


1 Dropped Out 


II Total 



New York State - United States Comparison | 
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Rest of State 




4.7 


50.3 


<N 


p 

00 


0.4 


p 


23.6 


100 




41.6 


00 




38.0 


100% 


159 


2,961 


12,565 


Large Five ** 


«D^ 


P 

o 


24.6 


04.7 


12.9 


OO 

o 

o 


02.5 


53.5 


100 




102 


2,613 


494 


1,364 


Cv 

OO 


265 


5,680 


10,607 


New York State 




P 

O 


38.6 1 


02.8 


15.9 


900 


00 

o 


37.3 1 


001 




693 


8,937 


646 


3,694 


137 


424 


8,641 


23,172 




II Basis of Exit 


Regents High School Diploma 


Local High School Diploma 


State High School Equivalency 
Diploma 


1 High School Individualized 
1 Education Program Diploma 


II Local Certificate 


1 Reached Maximum Age 


1 Dropped Out 


1 Total 



<D 

4 -* 

Xi 

<u 

<u 
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e 
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oo 
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GOALl 

Data Related to Objectives A, B and C 

Summary of Results for Students with Disabilities (Ages 14 to 21) 
According to All Exit Categories 



Exit Category 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Regents Diploma 


490 


1.4 


545 ' 


1.4 


693 


1.7 


Local Diploma 


7,044 


19.6 


7,583 


19.9 


8,937 


21.8 


HSE Diploma 


293 


0.8 


264 


0.7 


646 


1.6 


lEP Diploma 


3,522 


9.8 


3,616 


9.5 


3,694 


9.0 


Local Certificate 


275 


0.8 


134 


0.3 


137 


0.3 


Reached Maximum Age 


314 


0.9 


337 


0.9 


424 


1.0 


Dropped Out 


7,878 


22.0 


7,645 


20.1 


8,641 


21.0 


Returned to General Education 


5,075 


14.1 


5,714 


15.0 


3,956 


9.6 


Moved, Known to be Continuing 


8,945 


24.9 


9,965 


26.2 


11,482 


28.0 


Moved, Not Known to be 
Continuing 


1,943 


5.4 


2,172 


5.7 


2,348 


5.7 


Died 


104 


0.3 


106 


0.3 


122 


0.3 


Total 


35,883 


100 


38,081 


100 


41,080 


100 
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GOAL 1 



Objective D: 95 percent of students receiving special education services will participate in each 

Evaluation Program (PEP) test. 85 percent of students participating will achieve the 
Statewide Reference Point (SRP) 

Results 1996-97 

(PEP tests) • 92.2 percent of students with disabilities participated in the PEP test program. This is a 0.1 

percent decrease since 1995-96 but a 0.8 percent increase since 1993-94. Of students 
participating in the PEP test program, 63.7 achieved the SRP. This is a 12.4 percent increase 
since 1995-96 and a 16.4 percent increase since 1993-94. 

• The rates of absenteeism on the day of testing in the 45 High Need School Districts ranged 
from 12.8 percent (grade 3 reading) to 22.8 percent (grade 6 mathematics). The rate of 
absenteeism in other school districts for the same tests were 3.3 percent and 6.3 respectively. 

• The statewide exemption rate is highest for the grade 3 reading PEP test (11.8 percent) and 
lowest for the grade 6 mathematics PEP test (5.0 percent). 

• The combined exemption rate on all PEP tests ranged from 5.2 percent in the low N/RC 
school districts to 1 1 .4 percent in the rural high N/RC school districts. 

« 45 percent of school districts that tested students with disabilities on any PEP test exempted 

no students, while 13 percent of school districts exempted more than 20 percent of students 
with disabilities from one or more PEP tests. 






9 






Results 1996-97 
(Other State 
Assessments) * 



9 



Lower percentages of students with disabilities scored above the Statewide Reference Point 
on all PEP tests compared to general education students. The difference ranged from 15.5 
percent (grade 3 math) to 39.4 percent (grade 6 reading). 

Significantly lower percentages of students with disabilities scored at levels higher than the 
Statewide Reference Point compared to general education students on all PEP tests. For 
example, 52.7 percent of general education students achieved the highest level (distinction) on 
the grade 6 reading test compared to 13.6 percent of students with disabilities. 

Lower percentages of students with disabilities scored above the Statewide Reference Point 
on all PEP tests in the 45 High Need School Districts than in other school districts: 27.6 
percent compared to 59.3 percent on the Grade 6 test in reading, and 68.1 percent compared to 
93.5 percent on the grade 3 test in mathematics. 



Lower percentages of students with disabilities passed each Regents Competency Test in the 
45 High Need School Districts compared to other school districts. For example, 32.3 percent 
of students passed the Regents Competency Test (RCT) in reading in the 45 High Need 
School Districts compared to 83.8 percent in other districts. For the RCT in mathematics, the 
passing rates were 45.3 percent and 61.7 percent respectively. 

General education students in the 45 High Need School Districts scored lower than students 
with disabilities in the other than 45 High Need School Districts on each Regents Competency 
Test. 

Lower percentages of students with disabilities participated in the Regents examinations 
compared to general education students. Between 18 and 36 percent of the special education 
average grade enrollment in grades 9 through 12 participated in English, Mathematics Course 
I, Global Studies, U.S. History and Government and Biology examinations compared to 73.2 
percent to 92.3 percent of general education average grade enrollment in the same 
examinations. 

Between 42.8 and 57.1 percent of students with disabilities who were tested passed the 
Regents examinations (with a score of 65 or higher) listed in the previous finding compared to 
68.9 percent to 84.4 percent of general education students. 
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• More students with disabilities scored between 55 and 64 on the five Regents examinations 
listed in the previous findings than general education students (12.8 percent to 20.5 percent of 
students with disabilities, compared to 8.4 to 12.3 percent of general education students). 

• Lower percentages of students with disabilities were tested on five Regents examinations in 
the 45 High Need School Districts than in other school districts (14.7 to 31.8 percent 
compared to 19.6 to 37.1 percent respectively). 

• Lower percentages of students with disabilities passed with a score of 65 or higher on the five 
Regents examinations in the 45 High Need School Districts compared to other school districts 
(17.0 to 29.1 percent compared to 51.7 to 67.2 percent respectively). 

• Lower percentages of students with disabilities earned a score of 55 or higher on the five 
Regents examinations in the 45 High Need School Districts compared to other school districts 
(26.9 to 50.5 percent compared to 70.1 to 86.3 percent respectively). 



Participation/Exemption in State PEP Test Program 
(Public and Non-Public Schools) 

1993-94 to 1996-97 



Grade 


Test 

Type 


Content 

Area 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


# 

Exempt 


# 

Exempt 


# 

Exempt 


# 

Exempt 


# 

Exempt 


# 

Exempt 


# 

Exempt 


# 

Exempt 


3 


PEP 


Reading 


2,133 


9.8% 


2,227 


9.0% 


2,117 


8.3% 


3,102 


11.8% 


3 


PEP 


Math 


1,947 


9.1% 


1,977 


8.0% 


1,974 


7.7% 


2,310 


8.7% 


5 


PEP 


Writing 


1,764 


7.6% 


1,874 


7.3% 


1,821 


7.0% 


1,860 


7.1% 


6 


PEP 


Reading 


2,006 


8.2% 


2,304 


8.4% 


2,048 


7.6% 


1,617 


6.3% 


6 


PEP 


Math 


1,936 


. 8.3% 


2,228 


8.3% 


2,005 


7.5% 


1,253 


5.0% 


Overall Test Exemption* 


9,786 


8.6% 


10,610 


8.2% 


9,965 


7.7% 


10,142 


7.8% 


Overall Test Participation 


113,440 


91.4% 


118,666 


91.8% 


124,028 


92.3% 


119,902 


92.2%' 


Percent Achieving SRP 


47.5% 1 49.4% 


51.3% 


63.7% 



Public School Districts Exemption Rates’^ 
By Need/Resource Capacity Category** 
1996-97 PEP Examinations 




New Big 4 Urban- Rural Average Low 

York City Cities Suburban High Need/ Need/ 

High Need/ Need/ Resource Resource 




•Exemption Rates: Number of students exempted on all PEP tests divided by the sum of students tested plus 
exempted on all PEP tests. 

**See page Vl-3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories. 
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Data Related to Objective D 



Exemption Rates* for 45 High Need 
SchooS Districts and Other School Districts 



9.0% -j 
8.0%. 
7.0%. 
6.0%. 
5.0%- 
4.0%- 
3.0%- 
2.0%. 
1.0%. 
0 . 0 % - 




45 High Need Districts 




Other than 45 Need Districts 



Number of School Districts and Exemption Rates’*’ on 
All PEP Examinations 

1996-97 



350 




>015% 



>5110% 



51 



>10115% 



89 




>15120% >20% 



Combined Exemption Rate on All PEP Examinations 

* Exemption Rate = Number of students exempted on all PEP tests divided by the sum 
of students tested plus exempted on all PEP tests. 
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Data Related to Objective D 

Students Enrolled in Grade But Not Tested 
Nor Exempted from PEP Tests (Assumed Absent) 

Public School Districts Only, By Need/Resource Capacity Category* 

1996-97 





New 

York 

City 


Big 4 
Cities 


High 

Need/ 

Resource 

Urban 


High 

Need/ 

Resource 

Rural 


Average 

Need/ 

Resource 


Low 

Need/ 

Resource 


Total 

Public 


Grade 3 Reading 


14.4% 


9.8% 


4.8% 


5.1% 


2.5% 


2.2% 


7.6% 


General Education 


Special Education 


11.8% 


21.0% 


9.3% 


8.8% 


6.7% 


4.8% 


9.5% 


Grade 3 Math 


8.4% 


5.8% 


2.8% 


3.3% 


2.1% 


7.7% 


4.7% 


General Education 


Special Education 


13.5% 


19.1% 


8.8% 


8.5% 


5.3% 


5.1% 


9.7% 


Grade 5 Writing 


11.0% 


7.8% 


3.5% 


1.8% 


2.3% 


2.5% 


5.8% 


General Education 


Special Education 


18.8% 


16.0% 


3.4% 


6.0% 


3.2% 


3.2% 


9.9% 


Grade 6 Reading 


11.3% 


10.4% 


4.6% 


4.5% 


2.0% 


2.7% 


6.1% 


General Education 


Special Education 


22.2% 


23.6% 


7.9% 


7.0% 


3.7% 


3.7% 


11.3% 


Grade 6 Math 


7.4% 


8.1% 


2.9% 


3.4% 


1.7% 


2.3% 


4.3% 


General Education 


Special Education 


25.4% 


23.7% 


6.7% 


8.2% 


3.9% 


5.7% 


12.7% 



Students Enrolled in Grade But Not Tested Nor Exempted from PEP Tests 
(Assumed Absent) in 45 High Need School Districts** & Other School Districts 



PEP Test 


45 High Need Districts 


Other Than 45 
High Need Districts 


Grade 3 Reading 


13.0% 


2.7% 


General Education 


Special Education 


12.8% 


6.3% 


Grade 3 Math 


7.5% 


2.1% 


General Education 


Special Education 


13.9% 


5.5% 


Grade 5 Writing 


10.0% 


2.2% 


General Education 


Special Education 


16.9% 


3.3% 


Grade 6 Reading 


10.6% 


2.4% 


General Education 


Special Education 


20.6% 


4.1% 


Grade 6 Math 


7.0% 


2.1% 


General Education 


Special Education 


22.8% 


4.7% 



*See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 

♦♦See page VI.4 for list of 45 High Need School Districts and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 
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% of students tested scoring above SRP 



GOAL 1 

Data Related to Objective D 



Performance of Students with Disabilities in Pupil Evaluation Program Tests 



Students with Disabilities Receiving Different Special 
Education Services Performance on PEP Examinations 

1996-97 



100% 

90% 

80% 

70% 




G-3 Reading G-3 Math 




G-5 Writing G-6 Reading 



1 81. 4% 




G-6 Math 




B Students receiving consultant teacher, related services and/or resource room services 
:] Students receiving other than the services listed above 

■All students with disabilities 



Students with Disabilities 

Receiving Consultant Teacher, Resource Room and/or Related Services 
and Other Special Education Services in Grades 3, 5, 6 

1996-97 




^ Consultant Teacher. Resource Room and/or Related Service Q Other Special Education Services 
Grade 3 Grade 5 Grade 6 



# CT. RR and/or RS: 


16,768 


# CT. RR and/or RS: 


16,414 


# CT. RR and/or RS: 


16,554 


# Other 


18,546 


# Other 


12,694 


# Other 


12,732 


Total 


35,314 


Total 


29,108 


Total 


29,286 
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Percent of Students Tested Scoring Percent of Students Tested Scoring 

Above SRP rn Above SRP 



GOALl 

Performance of Students with Disabilities in Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) Tests 



Performance on Grade 3 Reading PEP Test 




70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10 % 

0 % 

1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 

■General Education Special Education -A- All Students 




Performance on Grade 3 Math PEP Test 




^“General Education Special Education -Tgr-AII Students 
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GOAL 1 

Data Related to Objective D 

Performance of Students with Disabilities in Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) Tests 

Performance on Grade 6 Reading PEP Test 




1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 



-^General Education Special Education -A- All Students 



Performance on Grade 6 Math PEP Test 



o> 

C 

o 

0 
CO 

1 

(A 



Q. 

t£. 

Ui 



«= ^ 
xn 



o> 

o 

k. 

Q> 

0. 



1992 



1993 



1994 



1995 



1996 




1997 



'General Education HIH Special Education -A- All Students 
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GOALl 



Data Related to Objective D 

Performance of Students with Disabilities in Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) Tests 



Performance on Grade 5 Writing PEP Test 



D> 

C 

'C 

o 

o 

CO 

"O 

Q) 

(0 

(0 

c 

0 ) 

"O 

CO 



0. 

0^ 

CO 

0) 

> 

o 

< 



c 

0 ) 

o 

0 ) 

0. 




1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 



—6— General Eciucation Special EcJucation -A- All StucJents 



^ 100 % 
CO 

5 90% 

0 

$ 80% 
O) 

•g 70% 
8 

CO 60% 

1 50% 
o> 

S 30% 

00 20 % 

0 

10 % 

1 0% 

QL 



Performance on Grade 3 Reading PEP Test 

(By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts*) 
1996-97 



85.1% 



91.6% 



92.5% 



95.2% 



98.2% 




Nf/C Big 4 Urban/Suburt)an Rural High N/RC Average N/RC Low N/RC 

Hgh N/RC 



□ General Education ■Special Education 



*See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 
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Data Related to Objective D 

Performance of Students with Disabilities in Pupil Evaluation Programs 



Performance on Grade 3 M&th PEP Test 
(By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts*) 
1996-97 




Q- NYC Big 4 Urban/Suburban Rural High hVRC Average hVRC Low hVRC 

High NfRC 



□ General Education H Special Education 



Performance on Grade 5 Writing PEP Test 
(By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts*) 
1996-97 




HighNTOC 

□ General Education B Special Education 



*See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 




GOAL 1 

Data Related to Objective D 

Performauce of Students with Disabilities in Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) Tests 



Performance on Grade 6 Reading PEP Test 
(By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts*) 
1996-97 



a 100% 

CO 

? 90% - 

0 

^ 80% - 
O) 

•i 70% - 

q 

w 60% - 

1 50%. 

0 ) 

% 40% - 
I 30% - 
w 20% - 

1 10% - 
0 ) 

2 0% J 

Q. NYC Big 4 Urban/Suburban Rural High N/RC Average N/RC Low N/RC 

High N/RC 

□ General Education ■ Special Education 



84 . 8 % 



69.0% 



23.5% 



1 



90.5% 



34.9% 



I 



94.0% 



45.8% 



95.5% 



56.4% 




97.4% 



57.1% 




66 . 0 % 



Performance on Grade 6 Math PEP Test 
(By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts*) 
1996-97 




NYC Big 4 Urban/Suburban Rural High N/RC Average N/RC Low N/RC 

High N/RC 

□ General Education ■ Special Education 



*See page VI.3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories and page VI.5 for enrollment information. 
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GOALl 

Data Related to Objective D 



Students with Disabilities Participation and Performance 
In PEP Tests for 45 High Need School Districts and Other School Districts* 



45 High Need School Districts 




Public School Districts Other Than 45 High Need Districts 



PEP Test 


Participation and Performance 


# Tested 


% Tested 


% Above SRP 


% Typical 


% Above Typical 


% Distinction 


Grade 3 Reading 


12,413 


86.2 


64.7 


30.9 


19.9 


15.0 


Grade 3 Math 


12,632 


87.7 


93.5 






30.0 


Grade 5 Writing 


13,114 


89.9 


76.9 








Grade 6 Reading 


14,158 


90.3 


59.3 


45.6 


31.9 


18.9 


Grade 6 Math 


14,102 


89.9 


81.5 






3.3 



*See page VI. 3 for definition of 45 High Need School Districts and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 
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GOAL 1 

Data Related to Objective D 

Participation and Performance of Students with Disabilities in 
Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) Tests* 

1991-92 to 1996-97 
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Participation and Performance of Students with Disabilities on Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) Tests 

In The Large 5 Cities and by BOCES of Location 
1996-97 
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Participation and Performance of Students with Disabilities on Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) Tests 

In The Large 5 Cities and by BOCES of Location 
1996-97 
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Percent of Students Percent of Average Grade Enrollment Tested 



GOALl 

Data Related to Other State Assessment Measures 
Participation and Performance in Regents Examinations 

Participation in Regents Examinations 
1996-97 



100 % ^ 



92.3% 



90% - 
80% - 
70% . 
60% - 
50% - 
40% - 
30% ■ 
20 % - 
10 % - 
0 % - 




Math Course I Global Studies U.S. History and Biology 

Government 

□ General Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 185,011) 

■ Special Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 16,965) 



statewide Participation and Performance on 
Regents Comprehensive Examination in English 



Participation Access to Dipiomas Performance 



100 % 

90% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10 % 

0 % 




General - Special General - Special 

Education Education 

% of Grade Enrollment % of Grade Enrollment 

Tested Scoring 55+ 



General • Special 
Education 
% of Tested 
Scoring 55+ 



H General Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 185 , 01 1; Number Tested = 135,449) 
□ Special Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 16,965; Number Tested = 4,542) 
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VI.39 



Percent of Students 



GOALl 

Data Related to Other State Assessment Measures 
Participation and Performance in Regents Examinations 



Statewide Participation and Performance on 
Regents Examination in Sequential Mathematics, Course I 



Participation Access to Diplomas Performance 




General • Special 
Education 

% of Grade Enrollment 
Tested 



General • Special 
Education 

% of Grade Enrollment 
Scoring 55+ 



General • Special 
Education 
% of Tested 
Scoring 55+ 



■ General Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 185,011; Number tested = 170,752) 
□ Special Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 16,965; Number tested = 6,033) 



Statewide Participation and Performance on 
Regents Global Studies Examination 



Participation Access to Diplomas 



Performance 



90% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10 % 

0 % 




General - Special 
Education 

% of Grade Enrollment 
Tested 



General • Special 
Education 

% of Grade Enrollment 
Scoring 55+ 



General > Special 
Education 
% of Tested 
Scoring 55+ 



■ General Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 1 85,01 1 ; Number Tested = 143,464) 
□ Special Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 16,965; NumberTested = 5,318) 






VI.40 



GOAL 1 

Other Data Related to Other State Assessment Measures 
Participation and Performance in Regents Examinations 



Statewide Participation and Performance on Regents 
Examination in U.S. History and Government 



Participation Access to Diplomas 



Performance 



0) 

S 



w 

o 









Q. 




General - Special 
Education 

% of Grade Enrollment 
Tested 



General • Special 
Education 

% of Grade Enrollment 
Scoring 55+ 



General - Special 
Education 
% of Tested 
Scoring 55+ 



■ General Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 1 85,01 1 ; Number tested = 1 34,562) 
□ Special Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 16,965; Number tested = 4,104) 



100 % 

90% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

60% 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10 % 



0 % 



Statewide Participation and Performance on 
Regents Examination in Biology 

Participation Access to Dipiomas Performance 




General - Special 
Education 

% of Grade Enrollment 
Tested 



General - Special 
Education 

% of Grade Enrollment 
Scoring 55+ 



General - Special 
Education 
% of Tested 
Scoring 55+ 



■ General Education Average Grade Enrollment = 185,01 1 ; Number Tested = 1 20,939) 
□ Special Education (Average Grade Enrollment = 16,965; Number Tested = 3,062) 
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VI.41 



GOALl 

Data Related to Other State Assessment Measures 
Participation and Performance in Regents Examinations 



Students with Disabilities 



Percent of Average Grade Enrollment Tested in 
Regents Comprehensive Examination in English 
(By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts) 

1996-97 




NYC Big 4 Urban/Suburban Rural High N^RC Average N^RC Low N(RC 

High N/RC 



Avg. Enroll: 

□ General Ed. 3,541 

■ Special Ed. 58,046 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

854 1,332 

6,053 10,825 



Avg. Enroll: 
1,467 
12,387 



Avg. Enroll; Avg. Enroll: 
6,507 2,700 

54,539 22,183 



Percent of Average Grade Enrollment Tested in 
Regents Sequential Mathematics, Course I 
(By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts) 

1996-97 



^ 100 % 
g 90% 




J 

e 



80% - 



£ 70%. 

■D 60% . 



S 

50% - 
^ 40% - 
I 30% - 
° 20 % - 
I 10% - 

q! 0% .. 





NYC Big 4 Urban/Suburban Rural High N/RC Average N/RC Low N/RC 

High N/RC 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

□ General Ed. 3,541 854 

■ Special Ed. 58,046 6,053 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

1,332 1,467 6,507 2,700 

10,825 12,387 54,539 22,183 



Note: See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Category of School Districts and page VI. 5 for 
enrollment information. 

er|c 
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VI.42 



GQALl 

Data Related to Other State Assessment Measures 
Participation and Performance in Regents Examinations 

Percent of Average Grade Enrollment Tested in Regents 
Examination in Global Studies 
(By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts) 
1996=97 




Big 4 Utban/Suburban Rira! High NVRC Average NVRC Low N/RC 
high N/RC 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

□ General Ed. 

■ Special Ed. 58'0'‘6 



Avg. Enroll: 
1,332 
10,825 



Avg. Enroll: 
1,467 
12,387 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

6,507 2,700 

54,539 22,183 



Percent of Average Grade Enrollment Tested in Regents 
Examination in U.S. History and Government 
By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts 
1996-97 



lU 

0) 

T3 

a 

O 

0) 

O) 

(9 

d> 



100 % . 
90% - 
80% - 
70% - 



0 

O 

0 

Q. 



^60% 
«50% .| 
t^40% .| 
30% 
20 % 
10 % 
0% 



58.6% 



57.9% I 



21.7%J 



7.7% 



9.8% 



NYC 



Big 4 



Urban/Suburban 
High N/RC 




Rural High N/RC Average N/RC Low N/RC 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

□ General Ed. 

■ Special Ed. 58,046 6,053 



Avg. Enroll: 
1,332 
10,825 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

1,467 6,507 2,700 

12,387 54,539 22,183 



Note; See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Category of School Districts and page VI. 5 for 
enrollment information. 





VI.43 



GOAL 1 

Data Related to Other State Assessment Measures 
Participation and Performance in Regents Examinations 



Percent of Average Grade Enrollment Tested in Regents 
Examination in Biology 

By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts 



1996-97 



T3 100% , 

Q> 




NYC Urban/Suburban Average N/RC 

High N/RC 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

□ General Ed. 3,541 854 

■ Special Ed. 58,046 6,053 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

1,332 1,467 

10325 12387 



Avg. Enroll: Avg. Enroll: 

6,507 2,700 

54,539 22,183 



Students with Disabilities’ Participation and Performance on Regents Examinations 

by N/RC* and 45 High Need Districts** 

(1996-97) 



New York City 



Regents Examination 


Number Tested 


Percent of Average Grade 
Enrollmetnt Tested 


Percent Scoring 
55+ 


Percent Scoring 
65+ 


English 


858 


24.2 


45.2 


24.7 


Mathematics Course I 


1,530 


43.2 


22.6 


14.5 


Global Studies 


1,281 


36.2 


27.0 


15.4 


U.S. History & Government 


769 


21.7 


40.6 


24.7 


Biology 


681 


19.2 


24.1 


11.6 



Large Four Cities 



Regents Examination 


Number Tested 


Percent of Average Grade 
Enrollment Tested 


Percent Scoring 
55+ 


Percent Scoring 
65+ 


English 


69 


8.1 


76.8 


53.6 


Mathematics Course I 


60 


7.0 


43.3 


30.0 


Global Studies 


59 


6.9 


67.8 


32.2 


U.S. History & Government 


66 


7.7 


60.6 


36.4 


Biology 


41 


4.8 


78.0 


53.7 



Urban/Suburban High N/RC 



Regents Examination 


Number Tested 


Percent of Average Grade 
Enrollment Tested 


Percent Scoring 
55+ 


Percent Scoring 
65+ 


English 


181 


,13.6 


77.9 


49.2 


Mathematics Course I 


160 


12.0 


66.3 


58.1 


Global Studies 


157 


11.8 


67.5 


51.6 


U.S. History & Government 


130 


9.8 


76.2 


53.1 


Biology 


84 


6.3 


77.4 


51.2 



See page VI.3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories and page 
“age VI.4 for list of 45 High Need School Districts. 
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VI.5 for enrollment information. 



VI.44 



GQALl 

Data Related to Other State Assessment Measures 



Rural High N/RC 



Regents Examination 


Number Tested 


Percent of Average Grade 
Enrollment Tested 


Percent Scoring 
55+ 


Percent Scoring 
65+ 


English 


374 


25.5 


76.5 


52.9 


Mathematics Coiirse I 


438 


29.9 


70.3 


52.3 


Global Studies 


531 


36.2 


55/- 


39.0 


U.S. History & Government 


390 


26.6 


66.4 


45.4 


Biology 


257 


17.5 


82.9 ^ 


55.6 



Average N/RC 



Regents Examination 


Number Tested 


Percent of Average Grade 
Enrollment Tested 


Percent Scoring 
55+ 


Percent Scoring 
65+ 


English 


1,849 


28.4 


83.6 


62.2 


Mathematics Course I 


2,204 


33.9 


70.1 


54.0 


Global Studies 


1,947 


29.9 


67.6 


48.3 


j U.S. History & Government 


1,596 


24.5 ' 


73.2 


52.4 


1 Biology 


1,045 


16.1 


83.5 


64.2 



Low N/RC 



1 Regents Examination 


Number Tested 


Percent of Average Grade 
Enrollment Tested 


Percent Scoring 
55+ 


Percent Scoring 
65+ 


English 


1,085 


40.2 


92.1 


74.9 


Mathematics Course 1 


1,408 


52.2 ^ 


79.1 


67.2 


Global Studies 


1,231 


45.6 


79.5 


61.7 


U.S. History & Government 


1,029 


38.1 ^ 


80.0 


62.7 


Biology 


840 


31.1 ^ 


91.1 


74.5 



Students with Disabilities Participation and Performance on Regents Examinations 

(1996-97) 



45 High Need School Districts* 



1 Regents Examinations 


Number Tested 


Percent of Average Grade 
Enrollment Tested 


Percent Scoring 
55+ 


Percent Scoring 
65+ 


English 


1,020 


18.9 


50.5 


29.1 


Mathematics Course 1 


1,715 


31.8 


26.9 


17.3 


Global Studies 


1,467 


27.2 ^ 


31.4 


18.4 


U.S. History & Government 


924 


17.1 ^ 


44.6 


28.1 


Biology 


792 


14.7 


31.7 


17.0 



School Districts Other Than 45 High Need School Districts 



Regents Examinations 


Number Tested 


Percent of Average Grade 
Enrollment Tested 


Percent Scoring 
55+ 


Percent Scoring 
65+ 


English 


3,396 


30.8 


85.3 


64.8 


Mathematics Course 1 


4,085 


37.1 


73.0 


58.8 


1 Global Studies 


3,739 


34.0 


70.1 


51.7 


j U.S. History & Government 


3,056 


27.8 ^ 


74.9 ^ 


55. C 


1 Biology 


2,156 


19.6 


86.3 


67.2 



**See page VI.4 for list of 45 High Need School Districts and page VI.5 for enrollment information. 
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VI.45 



Participation and Performance of Students with Disabilities on Selected Regents Examinations* 

In The Large 5 Cities and by BCX:eS of Location 
1996-97 



o 
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Performance is presented at two levels: Percentage of students tested, scoring at or above 55(55+), and at or above 65(65+) . 
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1996-97 1 


General Education 


% Pass 


78.5 


Education Proficiency Examinations 


88.4 


VO 

00 


86.3 


89.3 


CN 
*— < 
00 


o 

o6 

00 


94.8 


89.2 


1 998 


998 


# Tested 


55,249 


2,819 


3,813 


Ov 

00 

fO 


VO 

00 

VO 


9,205 


1,555 


4,592 


2,036 


11,999 


41,093 


Special Education 


% Pass 


55.6 


68.8 


70.4 


67.7 


00 

VO 


55.7 


64.6 


77.3 


82.3 


699 


66.1 


# Tested 


10,615 


301 


r- 

VO 

00 


699 


230 


1,482 


212 


662 


147 


737 


5,297 


VO 

Os 

1. 

V) 
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o\ 

TH 


General Education 


% Pass 


908 


79.6 


00 


85.5 


81.3 


86.7 


82.5 


93.1 


83.6 


87.6 


998 


# Tested 


52,266 


2,780 


3,815 


3,756 


1,763 


8,522 


1,632 


00 

o 

Ov^ 


1,782 


12,862 


41,820 


Special Education 


% Pass* 


00 


Advanced Occupational 


63.6 


68.5 


63.9 


48.2 


66.9 


55.3 


73.9 


67.5 


77.5 


66.8 


# Tested 


8,437 


231 


758 


532 


363 


1,121 


00 

00 


589 


120 


458 


4,360 


Participation and Performance in: 


Introduction to Occupational Education 


1 Communication Systems 


Production Systems 


Transportation Systems 


Clothing and Textiles 


Food and Nutrition 


Housing and Environment . 


Human Development 


Health Occupations Education 


1 Business Analysis/Computer Applications 


Overall Percent Passing Advanced Exams 
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GOAL 2 



fiOAT. 2 ; STUDENTS RECEIVING SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES WILL BE INTEGRATED 

WITH THEIR NONDISABLED PEERS THROUGHOUT THEIR EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE. 

Objective A: The percentage of preschool students receiving special education services (pursuant to Section 
4410 of Education Law) in integrated or natural settings will approximately equal the 
percentage of school-age students in integrated settings. 

Results 1996-97 

According to December 2, 1996 data: 

• 37.2 percent of preschool students received services in integrated or natural settings. This is a 10.6 percent 
increase since 1994-95. (This is especially significant as the number of public schools operating approved 
preschool programs decreased from 83 in 1994-95 to 44 in 1996-97). 

• Fewer preschool students received special education services in integrated settings in the 45 High Need School 
Districts (36.7 percent) compared to students in other school districts (48.0 percent). 

• Preschool students in New York City were primarily provided special education services in separate settings 
(84.2 percent). Regionally, this represents the highest rate of children served in separate settings. 

• Approved private schools served 75.8 percent of all preschool students with disabilities, while public school 
districts, BOCES and the State-operated and State-supported schools served the balance of such students. 

o Of the seven largest states in the nation with the largest special education population. New York had the largest 
percentage of children, ages 3-5, classified due to disabilities (5.82 percent). 

According to data collected for a ten-month period (September 1, 1996 to June 30, 1997): 

• 37 percent of preschool students received related services and/or special education itinerant teacher (SEIT) 
services. 26 percent of preschool students received half-day special class services and the remaining 37 percent 
received special class services in a full-day (more than 2.5 horns) basis. 

• 45.1 percent of preschool students with disabilities in the 45 High Need School Districts received full-day 
special class (more than 2.5 horns per day) services compared to 30.3 percent of students in other school 
districts. 

• 26.9 percent of preschool children with disabilities receive related services and/or SEIT services in the 45 High 
Need School Districts compared to 46.3 percent of students in other school districts. 




Percentages of Students with Disabilities Receiving Special 
Education Services in Integrated Settings 
December 2, 1996 



45 . 0 % 

40 . 0 % 

35 . 0 % 

30 . 0 % 

25 . 0 % 

20 . 0 % 

15 . 0 % 

10 . 0 % 

5 . 0 % 

0 . 0 % 

1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 




□ Preschool 
Students with 
Disabilities 

■ School Age 
Students with 
Disabilities 



Integrated settings for preschool students with disabilities are defined as special education services provided at home, part-time 
or full-time in typical early childhood programs. 

School age students with disabiUties are in integrated settings when they are enrolled in general education classes for 60% or 
more of the school day. 
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GOAL 2 

Data Related to Objective A 



Percentages of Preschool Students with Disabilities 
Receiving Special Education Services in All Settings 



Preschool Setting 


December 1, 
1994 


December 1, 
1995 


December 2, 
1996 


* Early Childhood Setting 


17.2% 


21.9% 


23.9% 


Early Childhood Special Education Setting 


39.4 


28.8 


36.5 


* Home 


5.6 


7.6 


9.4 


Itinerant Services Outside of Home (in Hospital) 


1.0 


0.7 


0.5 


* Part Time Early Childhood Setting/Part Time 
Early Childhood Special Education Setting 


3.8 


2.8 


3.9 


Residential Facility 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Separate School 


32.9 


38.2 


25.7 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 



*These settings are integrated settings for preschool students with disabilities. 



Number of Approved Preschool Programs 



Type of Preschool Service Provider 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


School Districts 


83 


42 


44 


BOCES 


31 


31 


31 


Private Schools 


221 


233 


243 


4201 Schools/State Agencies 


4 


12 


12 


Total Number of Programs 


339 


318 


330 



Preschool Students with Disabilities Served by Type of Service Provider 



Provider Type 


Percent of Preschool Students with Disabilities 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


School Districts 


14.2 


1.4 


10.5 


BOCES 


15.2 


13.4 


12.5 


Private Schools 


69.8 


73.9 


75.8 


4201 Schools/State 
Agencies 


8.8 


1.3 


1.1 


Total Students Served 


24,448* 


26,169* 


26,133* 1 



*Student count data reflect special education placements on December 1 of each school year. These data 
underrepresent total armual special education student placements as additional students will be identified and begin 
to receive special education services after December 1 . 
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VI.50 



GOAL 2 



Data Related to Objective A 
Integration of Preschool Students with Disabilities 
By Type of School District 
December 2, 1996 





Type of Seti 


ting - See Le 


gend Below 


A* 


B 


C* 


D 


E* 


F 


G 


New York 
State 


23.9 


36.5 


9.4 


0.50 


3.90 


0.10 


25.70 


Large Five** 


19.3 


38.3 


2.3 


0.00 


0.20 


0.10 


39.80 


R.O.S.*** ^ 


26.8 


35.3 


13.8 


0.90 


6.30 


0.00 


16.90 


New York City 


13.6 


39.1 


2.2 


0.01 


0.01 


0.10 


45.00 


Buffalo 


15.0 n 


77.0 


5.5 ^ 


0.01 n 


2.50 


0.01 


0.01 


Rochester 


54.2 


13.4 


0.5 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


31.40 


Syracuse 


92.4 


3.4 


4.2 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


Yonkers 


35.0 


30.5 


1.6 


0.01 


0.00 


0.01 


32.90 



Legend: 



A Early Childhood Setting 
B Early Childhood Special Education Setting 

C Home 

D Itinerant Services Outside of Home (in hospital) 

E Part Time Early Childhood Setting/Part Time Early Childhood Special Education Setting 
F Residential Facility 
G Separate School 

* Integrated or Natural Settings 

** The Large Five City School Districts are: New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Yonkers. 
*** R.O.S. = Rest of State (This category includes all school districts, except for the Large Five City School 
Districts.) 
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VLSI 



GOAL 2 

Data Related to Objective A 



Integration of Preschool Children with Disabilities 
By Need/Resource Capacity Category of School Districts* 
And Other Groupings of School Districts 



Need/Resource Capacity 
Category or Other Grouping 


Number of 

Preschool 

Students 


Integrated 

Settings** 


Not Integrated 
Settings*** 


New York City 


10,453 


15.8 


84.2 


Big 4 Cities 


2,086 


51.6 


48.4 


Urban-Suburban High 
Need/Resource 


3,362 


41.8 


58.2 


Rural High Need/Resource 


1,998 


54.2 


45.8 


Average Need/Resource 


10,468 


49.3 


50.7 


Low Need/Resource 


4,100 


41.8 


58.2 



45 High Need Districts**** 


15,196 


36.7 


63.3 


Other Public School Districts 


17,271 


48.0 


52.0 



Big 5 Cities 


12,539 


21.7 


78.3 


Rest of Public School Districts 


19,928 


47.3 


52.7 



Buffalo 


706 


23.1 


76.9 


New York City 


10,453 


15.8 


84.2 


Rochester 


662 


55.1 


44.9 


Syracuse 


475 


96.6 


3.4 


Yonkers 


243 


36.6 


63.4 



Total Public 


32,467 


37.2 


62.8 



* See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories and page VI. 5 for enrollment 

information. 

** Integrated settings include early childhood settings, home and part time early childhood settings/part 
time early childhood special education settings. 

*** Not integrated settings include early childhood special education settings, itinerant services outside of 
home (in hospital), residential facility or separate school. 

****See page VI.4 for list of 45 High Need School Districts and page VI.5 for enrollment information. 
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GOAL 2 

Data Related to Objective B and 0 



10/22/98 



BOCES SUMMARY OF STUDENT PLACEMENTS FOR ALL DISABILITY CATEGORiES 

December 2, 1996 School-Age Placements for Students with Disabilities 6 to 21 Years of Age 



Time Outside ci \ 

Number of Regular Classroom Separate ' 

aCCES Region/Big Five Students 0-20% 21-50% >60% Settings 



NEW YORK CITY 


131173 


41.45% 


0.23% 


45.40% 


12.92% 


BUFFALO 


7430 


44.99% 


2.07% 


46.23% 


6.70% 


ROCHESTER 


5968 


36.75% 


2.51% 


54.81% 


5.93% 


SYRACUSE 


3780 


46.75% 


22.51% 


26.72% 


4.02% 


YONKERS 


2873 


18.59% 


6.96% 


64.67% 


9.78% 


ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-SCHOHARIE 


9877 


52.31% 


20.42% 


20.77% 


6.50% 


BROOME-DELAWARE-TIOGA 


4986 


55.74% 


19.98% 


13.90% 


10.39% 


CATTARAUGUS-ALLEGANY-ERIE-WYOMING 


2884 


50.38% 


16.12% 


29.89% 


3.61% 


CAYUGA-ONONDAGA 


1793 


38.59% 


26.44% 


32.35% 


2.62% 


CLINTON-ESSEX-WARREN-WASH 


2614 


49.27% 


21 .23% 


20.28% 


9.22% 


DELAW-CHENANGO-MADISON-OTSEGO 


2545 


63.97% 


19.88% 


7.62% 


8.53% 


DUTCHESS 


5751 


34.32% 


24.10% 


29.75% 


11.82% 


ERIE 1 


8222 


42.00% 


21 .62% 


31 .98% 


4.40% 


ERIE 2-CATTARAUGUS-CHAUTAUQUA 


5475 


46.32% 


22.36% 


24.35% 


6.98% 


FRANKLIN-ESSEX-HAMILTON 


1595 


51.79% 


23.39% 


21.57% 


3.26% 


OTSEGO-DEL-SCHOHARIE-GREENE 


1534 


54.30% 


23.27% 


18.12% 


4.30% 


HAMILTON-FULTON-MONTGOMERY 


2412 


50.79% 


17.87% 


28.07% 


3.28% 


HERKIMER-FULT-HAM-OTSEGO 


1604 


41.21% 


33.42% 


18.39% 


6.98% 


JEFF-LEWIS-HAM-HERK-ONEIDA 


3335 


57.96% 


17.93% 


22.64% 


1.47% 


LIVINGSTON-GEN-STEUBEN-WYOMING 


4383 


66.39% 


16.97% 


9.79% 


6.84% 


MADISON-ONEIDA 


2787 


48.62% 


18.91% 


28.13% 


4.34% 


MONROE 1 


5274 


47.97% 


24.54% 


15.17% 


12.32% 


MONROE 2-ORLEANS 


4857 


35.10% 


17.13% 


39.65% 


8.09% 


NASSAU 


21850 


45.29% 


19.66% 


23.75% 


1 1 .30% 


ONEIDA-MADISON-HERKIMER 


3161 


50.96% 


15.66% 


27.65% 


5.73% 


ONONDAGA-CORTLAND-MADISON 


8243 


59.03% 


24.21% 


13.22% 


3.53% 


ONTAR-SENEC-YATES-CAYUGA-WAYNE 


6796 


57.15% 


21.29% 


17.48% 


4.08% 


ORANGE-ULSTER 


7204 


32.57% 


26.96% 


27.48% 


12.99% 
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VI. 56 



.•V-V - Time Outside of 

Number of Regular Ciassroom Separate 

;'idCES RegioWBig Five Students 0-20% 21-60% >60% Settings 



ORLEANS-NiAGARA 




5201 


49.45% 


15.40% 


28.61% 


6.54% 


OSWEGO 




3334 


43.43% 


31.76% 


19.44% 


5.37% 


PUTNAM-WESTCHESTER 




6383 


46.55% 


32.98% 


14.65% 


5.83% 


RENSSELAER-COLUMBiA-GREENE 




5391 


43.89% 


22.91% 


27.82% 


5.38% 


ROCKLAND 




5187 


26.34% 


27.88% 


33.74% 


12.05% 


ST. LAWRENCE-LEWiS 




2701 


47.69% 


25.40% 


24.36% 


2.52% 


SCHUYLER-CHEMUNG-TiOGA 




2926 


44.91% 


13.53% 


30.83% 


10.73% 


STEUBEN-ALLEGANY 




2375 


44.25% 


21 .09% 


33.81% 


0.84% 


SUFFOLK 1 




22022 


32.11% 


19.15% 


39.51% 


9.23% 


SUFFOLK 3 




10265 


40.92% 


16.28% 


29.97% 


12.84% 


SULLiVAN 




1933 


26.07% 


33.01% 


22.25% 


18.68% 


TOMPKINS-SENECA-TiOGA 




2122 


50.85% 


29.74% 


12.72% 


6.69% 


ULSTER 




3515 


36.05% 


29.90% 


25.58% 


8.48% 


WASHINGTON-SARA-WAR-HAM-ESSEX 




5926 


44.04% 


27.51% 


23.73% 


4.72% 


WESTCHESTER 




8117 


40.22% 


21.71% 


31.35% 


6.71% 
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Goal 2 

Data Related to Objectives A and E 



Percentage of Children 
Served Under IDEA, Part B By Age Group 
During the 1995-96 School Year in the Seven Largest States 
. (Based on Estimated Resident Population) 



State 


Ages 3-5 


Ages 6-17 


Ages 18-21 


Total Ages 3-21 


Florida 


4.50 


12.32 


1.86 


9.00 


New York 


5.82 


11.14 


2.56 


8.51 


Illinois 


4.51 


10.91 


1.64 


7.99 


Texas 


3.42 


11.02 


2.03 


7.95 


Ohio 


3.79 


10.25 


2.01 


7.57 


Pennsylvania 


4.17 


9.16 


1.87 


6.93 


California 


3.21 


9.01 


1.32 


6.44 



Source: The 19‘*’ Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities 

Education Act: Appendix A-33. The percentage of children served is based on U.S. Census Bureau 
estimated resident population by State for July 1995. 

GOAL 2 

Objective B: The percentage of school-aged students with disabilities receiving services in general education 
buildings will reach the national average. 

Results 1996-97 • 89.8 percent of New York State students with disabilities received services in general 

education buildings. This is a 0.6 percent increase since 1995-96, and a 1.2 percent increase 
since 1992-93. The national average for 1995-96 is 95.7 percent. 

• Fewer students with disabilities were educated in general education buildings in the 45 High 
Need School Districts (88.1 percent) compared to other school districts (92.4 percent). 

• Regionally, New York City placed the lowest percentage of students with disabilities in 
general education buildings (87.1 percent). 

• Of the seven largest states. New York has the largest percentage of students with disabilities 
in separate education settings. 

• 70 to 80 percent of students (ages 6-21) determined to have disabilities due to deafness, 
deaf-blindness or autism were educated in separate educational settings. 

• Approximately one third of students (ages 6-21) determined to have disabilities due to 
emotional disturbance or mental retardation were provided special education services in 
separate education settings. 

• Students (ages 6-21) in the 45 High Need School Districts were placed in separate education 
settings at a greater rate (1 1 .9 percent) compared to students in other districts (7.6 percent). 

• During the 1996-97 school year, school districts were asked to report on the number of 
school-age students with disabilities who attended their home school building (i.e., the 
building the student would have or could have attended if the student did not have a 
disability). School districts reported that 229,993 students (60.5 percent) attended their 
home school building. 
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Goal 2 

Data Related to Objective B 



Percentages of School-Aged Students with Disabilities 
(Ages 6-21) in General Education Buildings 




*Data are as of August 22. 1997. 



Objective C: The percentage of school-aged students with disabilities in general education classrooms will 
exceed the national average. 

Results 1996-97 • 42.8 percent of New York State students with disabilities received services in regular class. 

This is a 1.2 percent increase since 1995-96, and a 6.6 percent increase since 1992-93. The 
national average for 1995-96 is 45.3 percent. 

• Of the seven states with the largest special education populations, New York had the third 
largest percentage of students with disabilities (ages 6-21) educated in general education 
classrooms for 80 percent or more of the school day. 

• Half or more of students (age 6-21) determined to have a disability due to hard of hearing, 
learning disabilities, orthopedic impairment, other health impairment or visual impairment 
were enrolled in general education classes for 80 percent or more of the school day. 

• Fewer students with disabilities (ages 6-21) in the 45 High Need School Districts were 
placed in general education classrooms for 80 percent or more of the school day (40.0 
percent), compared to students in other school districts (45.8 percent). Also, almost twice as 
many students in the 45 High Need School Districts spent less than 40 percent of the school 
day in general education classes with nondisabled peers, compared to other districts. 



Percentages of School-Aged Students with Disabilities 
(Ages 6-21) in General Education Classrooms 




j □ U n ito d‘ Sta to 0 BNow York Stoto] 
*Data are as of August 22, 1997. 
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GOAL 2 

Other Data Related to Objectives B and C 



Integration of School-Aged Students with Disabilities 
(Ages 6 to 21) 



YEAR 


Percent of School Day Outside Regular Classroom 


0-20%* 


21-60%* 


61-100%* 




N.Y.S. 


U.S. 


N.Y.S. 


U.S. 


N.Y.S. 


U.S. 


1996-97 


42.8% 




13.1% 




33.9% 




1995-96** 


41.6% 


45.3% 


13.2% 


28.7% 


34.4% 


21.7% 


1994-95 


39.0% 


44.5% 


14.7% 


28.7% 


34.8% 


22.5% 


1993-94 


38.3% 


43.4% 


14.8% 


29.5% 


36.2% 


22.7% 


1992-93 

Revised*** 


36.2% 


39.8% 


14.7% 


31.7% 






1992-93 


24.2% 




26.7% 




37.7% 


23.5% 


1991-92 


07.6% 


34.9% 


38.5% 


36.3% 


42.1% 


23.5% 



Separate Settings 



YEAR 


PUBLIC 




PRIVATE 




PUBLIC 






SEPARATE 




SEPARATE 




RESIDENTIAL 






FACILITY 




FACILITY 




FACILITY 






N.Y.S. 


U.S. 


N.Y.S. 


U.S. 


N.Y.S. 


U.S. 


1996-97 


06.5% 




02.1% 




0.4% 




1995-96** 


07.4% 


02.1% 


02.1% 


01.0% 


00.2% 


0.4% 


1994-95 


07.4% 


02.0% 


02.1% 


01.0% 


00.7% 


00.5% 


1993-94 


07.5% 


02.2% 


02.0% 


01.0% 


00.2% 


00.5% 


1992-93 


08.0% 


02.4% 


02.1% 


01.2% 


00.4% 


00.6% 


1991-92 


06.9% 


02.5% 


03.4% 


01.4% 


00.7% 


00.6% 


YEAR 


PRIVATE 




HOME/**** 




NUMBER OF 






RESIDENTIAL 




HOSPITAL 




STUDENTS 6- 






FACILITY 




PLACEMENT 




21 YEARS 














OLD 






N.Y.S. 


U.S. 


N.Y.S. 


U.S. 


N.Y.S. 


U.S. 


1996-97 


00.8% 




00.4% 




361,623 




1995-96** 


00.5% 


00.2% 


00.6% 


00.6% 


342,152 


5,042,299 


1994-95 


00.5% 


00.3% 


00.8% 


00.6% 


323,588 


4,892,720 


1993-94 


00.5% 


00.3% 


00.6% 


00.6% 


312,576 


4,757,373 


1992-93 


00.5% 


00.3% 


00.5% 


00.5% 


298,943 


4,588,665 


1 1991-92 


00.3% 


00.3% 


00.5% 


00.5% 


292,347 


4,478,371 



♦ 



♦ ♦♦ 

4c 4c 4c 




U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, OSEP Data Dictionary , March 1996 
placement definitions: 

0-20% - Place where children and youth with disabilities receive a majority of their education program with nondisabled 
children and youth, receiving special education and related services outside that classroom for less than 21 percent of the 
school day. 21-60% - Children and youth with disabilities receiving special education and related services outside the regular 
classroom for 60 percent or less of the school day and at least 21 percent of the school day. 61-100% - Children and youth 
with disabilities receiving special education and related services outside the regular classroom for more than 60 percent of the 
school day [on a regular school campus]. 

1995-96 is the most recent year for which national data were available at the time this report was developed. These data are 
as of August 22, 1997. 

Revised data for 1992-93 resulted from ongoing data verification procedures implemented by the New York City Board of 
Education. 

Article 65 of New York Education Law and Part 100 of the Regulations of the Commissioner of Education specify standards 
and procedures applicable in those instances in which parents voluntarily exercise their right to provide required instruction 
at home. Students with disabilities who receive instruotion at home in this manner are included in this placement category if 
the public school provided special education or related services as specified on an lEP. 
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GOAI. 2 

Data Related to Objectives B and C 



Percentage of Students with Disabilities (Ages 6-21) Served 
In Different Educational Environments Under IDEA, Part B, During the 
1995-96 School Year in the Seven States with the Largest Special Education Populations 





Number of 
Students 


% in 

Regular 
Class 80% 
or more of 
school day 


% in 
Regular 
Class 40- 
79% of 
School Day 


%in 

Regular 
Class Less 
than 40% of 
School Day 


% in 
General 
Education 
Buildings 


% in 
Separate 
Education 
Settings 


California 


510,875 


52.4 


20.5 


23.3 


96.2 


3.8 


Florida 


255,178 


36.7 


26.1 


33.6 


96.4 


3.6 


Illinois 


231,995 


29.0 


37.2 


26.8 


93.0 


7.0 


New York 


342,152 


41.6 


13.2 


34.4 


89.2 


10.8 


Ohio 


209,325 


59.2 


23.9 


13.4 


96.5 


3.5 


Pennsylvania 


191,031 


37.9 


30.3 


27.2 


95.4 


4.6 


Texas 


409,806 


26.3 


49.9 


21.6 


97.8 


2.2 



Integration of Students with Disabilities (Ages 6-21) by Disability 

December 2, 1996 



Disability Category 


Number of 
Students 
Ages 6-21 


Percent of Scl 
Buildings in ( 


hool Day in General Education 
Gieneral Education Classrooms 


Separate 

Settings 


80% to 100% 


40% to 79% 


Less than 40% 


Autistic 


2,865 


8.4% 


3.2% 


18.7% 


69.7% 


Deaf and Blind 


16 


12.5% 


6.3% 


0.0% 


81.3% 


Deaf 


1,872 


10.8% 


4.6% 


11.5% 


73.1% 


Emotionally Disturbed 


43,269 


17.2% 


7.5% 


41.8% 


33.5% 


Hard of Hearing 


3,536 


52.1% 


9.2% 


32.1% 


6.6% 


Learning Disabled 


207,907 


49.5% 


15.7% 


32.8% 


2.0% 


Multiple Disabilities 


17,163 


10.2% 


8.4% 


38.0% 


43.4% 


Mental Retardation 


16,930 


6.6% 


7.5% 


56.5% 


29.4% 


Orthopedic ally Impaired 


2,774 


60.9% 


10.0% 


20.5% 


8.6% 


Other Health Impaired 


13,656 


53.1% 


18.4% 


23.1% 


5.4% 


Speech Impaired 


49,054 


59.8% 


10.6% 


28.0% 


1.6% 


Traumatic Brain Irijury 


876 


34.6% 


16.9% 


33.7% 


14.8% 


Visually Impaired 


1,705 


46.7% 


6.9% 


21.8% 


24.6% 


Total 


361,623 


42.8% 


13.1% 


33.9% 


10.2% 



Separate settings are those attended by students with disabilities only. Such settings include public separate facility, private separate 
facility, public residential facility, private residential facility and home/hospital placement. 
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GOAL 2 

Data Related to Objectives B and C 



Integration of Students with Disabilities (Ages 6-21) 
By Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts* 
December 2, 1996 



Need/Resource 
(N/RC) Category 


Number of Students 
Ages 6-21 


Percent of School Day in General 
Education Classrooms in General 

Education Buildings 


Separate 

Settings** 


80 to 100% 


40 to 79% 


Less than 40% 


New York City 


131,173 


41.5 


0.2 


45.4 


12.9 


Large City Districts 


20,097 


39.0 


6.7 


47.6 


6.6 


High N/RC Districts 
Urban-Suburban 


29,349 


32.8 


18.1 


39.5 


9.7 


Rural 


27,320 


47.5 


24.4 


21.4 


6.7 


Average N/RC 


110,253 


45.1 


22.2 


25.2 


7.6 


Low N/RC 


40,019 


49.1 


22.4 


20.2 


8.4 


Total Public 


358,211 


43.0 


13.1 


34.2 


9.7 



45 High Need 
Districts*** 


173,816 


40.0 


3.4 


44.7 


11.9 


Other Public School 
Districts 


184,395 


45.8 


22.3 


24.2 


7.6 



* See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories and page VI.5 for enrollment 

information. 

** Separate settings are those attended by students with disabilities only. Such settings include public 
separate facility, private separate facility, public residential facility, private residential facility, and 
home/hospital placement. 

*** See page VI.4 for list of 45 High Need School Districts. 
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GOAL 2 

Data Related to Objectives B and C 

Bnildings and Facilities in Which School-Age Students with Disabilities 
Received Special Education Programs or Services 
by a BOCES on December 2, 1996* 



Type of Building/Facility 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number of all students with disabilities provided special education 
programs or services by BOCES in a public school building/facility. 


17,257 


60.9 


Number of all students with disabilities provided special education 
programs or services in a BOCES building/facility also attended by 
general education students (i.e., nondisabled students). 


3,238 


11.4 


Number of all students with disabilities provided special education 
programs or services in other settings/facilities (e.g., supported 
employment settings). 


719 


2.5 


Number of all students with disabilities provided special education 
programs or services in a BOCES building/facility attended by 
students with disabilities only. 


6,840 


24.2 


Number of all students with disabilities provided special education 
programs or services by BOCES in their home or in a hospital. 


279 


1.0 


Total 


28,333 


100% 



* Next year, these data will be presented disaggregated for students provided special class services and students 
provided other than special class services. 
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GOAL 2 

Data Related to Objectives B and C 



School-Age Students with Disabilities (Ages 4-21) Suspended for 
Disciplinary Reasons* 

July 1, 1996 to June 30, 1997 

Data regarding “Out of School” suspensions were collected for the first time in 1996-97 and are 
summarized below. 



Disability Category 


Cumulative School Days Suspended 
(Ages 4-21) 


Total 

Number of 
Students 
Suspended 


Percent 

Suspended 

by 

Disability 


1 Day 


2-5 Days 


6-10 

Days 


Over 

10 

Days 


Autistic 


4 


18 


2 


8 


32 


0.1 


Emotionally Distiurbed 


799 


4,629 


1,804 


665 


7,897 


32.1 


Learning Disabled 


1,955 


8,525 


2,436 


898 


13,814 


56.1 


Mental Retardation 


78 


308 


121 


42 


549 


2.2 


Deaf 


2 


16 


1 


1 


20 


0.1 


Hard of Hearing 


13 


67 


12 


0 


92 


0.4 


Speech Impaired 


139 


515 


88 


29 


771 


3.1 


Visually Impaired (Includes 
Blind) 


3 


15 


4 


1 


23 


0.1 


Orthopedically Impaired 


17 


39 


12 


4 


72 


0.3 


Other Health Impaired 


192 


443 


172 


62 


869 


3.5 


Multiple Disabilities 


86 


197 


80 


54 


417 


1.7 


Deaf and Blind 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0.0 


Traumatic Brain Injured 


12 


35 


23 


0 


70 


0.3 


Total 


3,302 


14,808 


4,759 


1,760 


24,629 


100% 



*These suspensions are “out-of-school” suspensions only. 
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GOAL 2 

Data Related to Objectives B and C 



Percentages of School-Age Students Suspended 
(Out of School) by Need/Resource Capacity 
Category of School Districts * 



<D 

w 



w 

<u 

O 

E 

O 

CO 



12 % 

10 % 

8% 

6% 

4% -W 
2 % 



0% 



6 . 2 % 



NYC 



6.7% 



10 . 0 % 



7.5% 



6.3% 



4.8% 



Large 4 Cities Urban- Rural High Average N/RC Low N/RC 
Suburtan High N/RC 
N/RC 



Out of School Suspensions in 
45 High Need School Districts** 



10% 



, 9% 

0 

1 8% 



a 




45 High Need Distrtets CXher Schod Districts Total Public School 



*See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 

**See page VI.4 for list of 45 High Need School Districts. 
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GOAL 2 



Objective D: The percentage of students receiving special education services and who participate in 
workforce preparation programs will be equal to the percentage of their nondisabled 
peers participating in such programs. 

Results 1996-97: • 29.4% percent of students with disabilities participated in workforce preparation 

programs, while 35% of general education participated in such programs. 



Participation of Students with Disabilities in Occupational 

Education Programs 
1996-97 



35.0% 




General Education Special Education 

Number Participating Number Participating 

269,549 37,397 



Enroiiment (Grades 9-12) 
769,646 



Enroiiment (Ages 14-21), 
Public Schools and BOCES 
127,179 



GOAL 2 



Objective E: The percentage of school-aged students classified due to a disability and provided special 
education services will decrease. 

Results 1996-97 • 11.6 percent of school-aged students were classified due to a disability. This is a 1.7 

percent increase since 1992-93 and a 0.5 percent increase since 1995-96. 

• Students classified due to learning disabilities (54.9 percent), speech or language 
impairment (15.7 percent), or emotional disturbance (12.1 percent) represented 83 percent 
of all school-age students with disabilities. The other ten disability categories accounted 
for the remaining 1 7 percent of school-age students. 

• 89 percent of all school-age students with disabilities are between the ages of 6 and 17; 4.5 
percent are between ages 4 and 5; and 6 percent are between 18-21. 

• The percentage of infants and toddlers with disabilities of the total number of all children 
and youth with disabilities has more than doubled from 1.6 percent on December 1, 1993 to 
3.5 percent on December 2, 1996. 



Classification Rates for School-Aged Students with 
Disabilities (Ages 4-21) 




1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 



1992- 93: 308,173 students with disabilities; 3,127,753 total students 

1993- 94: 333,743 students with disabilities; 3,168,546 total students 

1994- 95: 346,530 students with disabilities; 3,207,125 total students 

1995- 96; 362,202 students with disabilities; 3,255,765 total students 

1996- 97; 380,320 students with disabilities; 3,290,150 total students 




Data Related to Objective E 



School District Special Education Classification Rates 




1 1 % or less 1 1 .01 % to 1 5% 1 5.01 % 

Percentage of Total Enrollment Classified as Disabled 



□ 1995-96 ■ 1996-97 



1996-97 

Classification Rate by 
Need/Resource Capacity of School Districts 
And by 45 High Need Districts* 



Category of School District 


Students with Disabilities 


Total Enrollment 
Public and Non-Public 


Classification 

Rate 


Number 


Percent of 
Total 


Number 


Percent of 
Total 


New York City 


1,37,009 


36% 


1,317,503 


40% 


10% 


Big 4 Cities 


21,206 


6% 


159,166 


5% 


13% 


Urban-Suburban High 
Need/Resource 


30,746 


8% 


229,250 


7% 


13% 


Rural High Need/Resource 


28,478 


8% 


215,562 


6% 


13% 


Average Need/Resource 


115,557 


31% 


993,305 


30% 


12% 


Low Need/Resource 


41,982 


11% 


395,855 


12% 


11% 



1 45 High Need School Districts 


181,737 


48% 


1,657,345 


50% 


11% 


j Other School Districts 


193,241 


52% 


1,653,296 


50% 


12% 



[Tot^ 



11% I 



374,978 



100 % 



3,310,641 



100 % 



*See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories, page V1.4 for list of 45 High Need School 
Districts, and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 
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GOAL 3 



Data Related to Objective A and Goal 4, Objective A 



Postsecondary Plans of Students with Disabilities Completing High School 
By Need/Resource Capacity Category, High Need Districts* 

And Other Districts 





College 


Employment 


Military 

Service 


Adult 

Services 


Other 


Unknown 


Total 

Number 


New York City 


16.9% 


8.5% 


1.2% 


17.5% 


3.2% 


52.7% 


4,381 


Large Four 
Cities 


16.3% 


24.8% 


3.8% 


5.8% 


0.4% 


48.9% 


548 


Urban- 

Suburban High 
N/RC 


24.3% 


30.7% 


1.9% 


9.9% 


2.7% 


30.5% 


801 


Rural High 
N/RC 


30.7% 


31.8% 


3.9% 


7.3% 


5.9% 


20.4% 


1,179 


Average N/RC 


38.3% 


26.3% 


2.6% 


6.3% 


2.7% 


23.8% 


4,982 


Low N/RC 


68.6% 


14.7% 


1.6% 


4.5% 


1.6% 


9.0% 


2,568 




45 High Need 
Districts 


17.9% 


12.5% 


1.5% 


15.6% 


2.8% 


49.7% 


5,540 


Other School 
Districts 


45.6% 


23.8% 


2.5% 


6.0% 


2.8% 


19.3% 


8,919 



*See page VI. 3 for definition of Need/Resource Capacity Categories, page VI.4 for list of 45 High Need 
School Districts and page VI. 5 for enrollment information. 
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GOAL 3 



Objective B: The percentage of individuals with disabilities enrolled in postsecondary education 
programs will increase. 

Results Fall 1996 ® The number of self-identified individuals with disabilities who were attending 
institutions of higher education increased from the previous year; however, the 
percentage of individuals with disabilities in the total higher education enrollment 
remained the same (2.6 percent) as in the previous year. 

• Increasing numbers of individuals with disabilities participated in adult education and 
Tech Prep programs (combined secondary and postsecondary education program 
leading to a two-year certificate or associate degree). 



Enrollment of Individuals with Disabilities in 
Higher Education Programs 




Enrollment of Individuals with Disabilities in 
Other Postsecondary Education Programs 




Adult Education Enrollment 




1993-94 1 994-95 1995-96 1996-97 

Tech Prep Programs 
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GOAI. 3 

Objective C: Increasing numbers of individuals with disabilities will complete postsecondary 

education programs. 

Results 1996-97 • During 1995-96, new data collection forms and procedures were developed in order 
to collect from institutions of higher education in New York State information 
regarding the number of self-identified individuals with disabilities successfully 
completing a higher education program. The new data collection forms and 
procedures began to be implemented during 1996-97; however, data were not 
available by the time required for this publication. Data for this objective will be 
included in the next edition of this report. 

Objective D: The percentage of VESID sponsored students obtaining jobs will increase. 

Results 1996-97 • Compared to 1995-96, there was a decrease of 1.7 percent of VESID sponsored 
students obtaining jobs. Students enrolled in associate degree and graduate degree 
programs were more successful compared to the previous year, while students 
enrolled in other programs were less successful than students in those programs the 
previous year. 

Percentage of Individuals with Disabilities Sponsored by VESID 
In Postsecondary Education Institutions who Obtained Jobs 



Tvpe of Program 


1995-96* 


1996-97* 


Percent Obtaining 
Emplovment 


Percent Obtaining 
Emplovment 


Number Obtaining 
Emplovment 


Bachelor Degree 


58.9 


58.5 


966 


Associate Degree 


55.9 


57.0 


2,542 


Nondegree 


64.8 


60.1 


717 


Graduate Degree 


67.8 


78.8 


66 


Business School 


66.0 


65.2 


689 


Trade School 


68.8 


61.6 


1,604 


Total 


61.4 


59.7 


6,584 



*Federal Fiscal Year 



GOAL 4 

INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES WILL BE EMPLOYED IN INTEGRATED WORK 

SETTINGS. 

Objective A: The percentage of youth with disabilities who become employed after completing 
secondary education programs will increase. 

Results 1996-97 • 2,835 students with disabilities (19 percent) who completed high school and for 
whom postsecondary plan data were reported planned to pursue employment. An 
additional 547 students who dropped out (6.4 percent of drop-outs) also planned to 
pursue employment. Almost twice as many students with disabilities planned to enter 
employment after high school in districts other than the 45 High Need School 
Districts. 
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GOAL 4 

Data Related to Objective A and Goal 3, Objective A 



Postsecondary Plans of High School Students with Disabilities 
(For Students Who Completed High School) 

1996-97 




College Employment Military Adult Services Other Unknown 

Service 



Objective B: VESID will place 20,000 individuals with disabilities in jobs annually, with increasing 
percentages in integrated settings. 

Results 1996-97 • In Federal Fiscal Year (FFY) 1997, the number of individuals placed in jobs 

increased by 4.7 percent. The number of placements in competitive employment 
increased 4.5 percent to 1 1,131. (This is more than the total number of placements in 
1992.) 

• Using 9,000 placements per year as a base, 28,770 more people with disabilities have 
been placed in jobs as a result of vocational rehabilitation efforts since 1991. 



VESSD Consumers Placed 
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Consum ers Getting Jobs 



GOAL 4 

Data Relative to Objective B 



Impact of VES ID'S Reform Efforts 





^ 


Reform begins 




Using 9000 per year as a base, 28,770 
more people have been placed in jobs 
as a result of reform . 




1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



FFY 86 FFY 87 FFY 88 



FFY 89 FFY 90 FFY 91 



FFY 92 FFY 93 FFY 94 FFY 95 FFY 96 FFY 97 
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GOALS; ALL SERVICES FOR WHICH VESID HAS RESPONSIBILITY WILL BE COST EFFECTIVE. 
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GOALS 



Objective B: Savings in public assistance will increase and total earnings of individuals obtaining 
employment will increase. 

Results 1996-97 • The average cost per consumer for purchased vocational rehabilitation services 

increased by 1.0% over the previous year, remaining lower than the cost in 1993- 
94. 

• Earnings for VESID consumers obtaining employment increased $16 million, from 
$171 million in 1995-96 to $187 million in 1996-97. 

• Savings in public assistance increased by $3.6 million, from $19 million in 1995-96 
to $22.6 million in 1996-97. 

Average Annual Cost Per VESID Consumer for 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services 



$1,820 
$1,800 
$1,780 

M 

.§ $1,760 

i. 

W $1,740 

% $1,720 
o 

^ $1,700 
$1,680 
$1,660 

FFY 1993-94 FFY 1994-95 FFY 1995-96 FFY 1996-97 

(Projected) 

(Includes all costs; Purchased Service, Direct Service and 
Administrative) 




Annualized Earnings of VESID 
Consumers Obtaining Employment 




FFY 1 995 FFY 1 996 FFY 1 997 
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Millions of Dollars 



GOALS 

Data Related to Objective B 

Public Assistance Savings through 
VESID Consumers Obtaining Jobs 

$25 
$20 
$15 
$10 
$5 
$0 

FFY 1 995 FFY 1 996 FFY 1 997 
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GOAL 6: VESID SERVICES AND WORK ENVIRONMENT WILL MEET HIGH STANDARDS 

AND CONTINUOUSLY IMPROVE. 



Objective A: Customer satisfaction with VESID services and products will continuously improve. 

(Prior to 1996-97, the special education monitoring system focused on compliance 
with federal and State Saws and regulations. The mew Quality Assurance process also 
focuses on program effectiveness and studemt results. This process involves a team of 
school district staff, parents of students with disabilities and SED personnel working 
together to ensure both compliance and improved educational results. In many 
instances, SED provides financial support to school districts to make improvements.) 

Results 1996-97 • The results of the 1997 Quality Assurance survey completed by school district staff 
and parents are presented below. Survey responses indicated strong satisfaction with 
the new Quality Assurance process and anticipation of positive results for students 
with disabilities. 

• Regional SED personnel resolved 94 percent of all complaints within the required 60 
days, an increase of 1 percent over the previous year. 

Customer Satisfaction with the Special Education 
Quality Assurance Collaborative Review Process 



The collaborative review process 
encouraged the Involvement of a 
broad group of stakeholders. 




The collaborative review process is a 
considerable improvement over the 
Department's former special education 
monitoring system. 




□ Agree/Strongly Agree B Disagree/Strongly Disagree 



The Quality Assurance and Improvement 
Plan developed by the school district will 
have a more positive and lasting Impact 
than a corrective action plan Imposed by 
the Department. 




The Quality Assurance collaborative 
review process will have a positive 
impact on the school district's efforts 
to achieve the Regents' Strategic Plan 
goals. 




□ Agree/Strongly Agree B Disagree/Strongly Disagree 
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GOAL 6 

Data Related to Objective A 



Customer Satisfaction with Speciai Education 
Compiaint Management and Resoiution 
(Aprii 1, 1997 through March 31, 1998) 




Customer Satisfaction with the Vocational Rehabilitation Program 

In November 1997, VESID Vocational Rehabilitation personnel completed its annual consumer 
satisfaction survey. The survey was revised to provide more specific information about vocational 
rehabilitation services from individuals who were successfully placed in jobs and those who were not. 
Consumers provided feedback on the quality of the services received from VESID, from the timely 
scheduling of appointments through placement in employment. The survey also included questions 
regarding the quality of services received from the service providers. The results of this survey are 
presented below. 



Consumer Satisfaction Survey 
Statewide Results in Percentages 
For VESID and Service Providers 



Questions 


VESID Results 


Provider of Services Results 


Scheduled appointment promptly 


88% 


87% 


Initiated Services Promptly 


81% 


83% 


Helped Look for a Job 


73% 


75% 


Staff Returned Phone Calls 


82% 


83% 


Treated You With Respect and Courtesy 


90% 


91% 


Provided You with Good Advice 


82% 


82% 


Involved You in Decision Making 


82% 


81% 


Helpful in Getting or Keeping Job 


67% 


69% 
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GOAL 6 

Data Related to Objective A 



In 1997, the Quality Assurance/Quality Improvement Committee of the State Rehabilitation Advisory 
Council (SRAC) designed and conducted three surveys to evaluate consumer satisfaction with services 
provided by VESID. The surveys were developed with input from VESID staff, independent living staff, 
and employers; they evaluated consumer satisfaction from three perspectives: 

Individuals whose cases were closed “employed” 

- Individuals whose cases were closed “not employed” 

Employers of individuals with disabilities. 

Results of these surveys are represented below. 

Survey Responses from Individuals Obtaining Employment Through VESID 
How would you rate the services you received from VESID? 



60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10 % 

0% 



@ Very Good 
@9 Good 

□ Fair 

□ Poor 

■ Very Poor 




Were you satisfied with the services you received from other 
support agencies, organizations, Independent Living Centers 
and groups that VESID referred you to? 
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GOAL 6 

Data Related to Objective A 



Would you recommend VESID to another person? 



100 % 




■ Yes 
□ No 

QS Don't Know/Not 
Applicable 



Were you satisfied with services VESID provided to you after 
you entered employment? 

(504 respondents) 



80% 




Survey Responses from Individuals Who Did Not Obtain Employment Through VESID 



Were you satisfied with the services you received from other 
support agencies, organizations, Independent Living Centers 
and groups that VESID referred you to? 
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GOAL 6 

Data Related to Objective A 



Did VESID staff treat you with respect? 



100 % 

90 % 

80 % 

70 % 

60 % 

50 % 

40 % 

30 % 

20 % 

10 % 

0 % 

Survey Responses from Employers of Individuals with Disabilities 




Do you feel VESID understands your company’s employment 
needs? 




Does VESID provide services that are useful to your 
company? 
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GOAL 6 

Data Related to Objective A 



Did you feel that VESID sends you qualified candidates to be 
interviewed? 




Does VESID respond promptly to your requests for job 
candidates? 
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OTHER PERFORMANCE DATA 



DATA FOR COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

New York State’s Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) is responsive to the 
needs of students with disabilities, their families, educators and other appropriate personnel who provide 
educational programs and services to these students. Based on local needs assessments and State- 
identified needs, training, technical assistance, information dissemination and program planning activities 
are provided by the following components of the CSPD: 

Special Education Training and Resource Center (SETRC) 

Administrators Leadership Training Academy (ALTA) 

Technology Resources for Education (TRE) 

Partnership of Parents and Professionals (POPP) 

During 1996-97: 

• Training was provided to 174,359 individuals on 10 broad topics and to 196,108 participants 
on other topics identified by local and regional needs assessments. 

• A planning tool, referred to as “Matrix of Persoimel Development Quality Indicators,” was 
implemented to evaluate the effectiveness of the training networks. 

• Training networks provided support to school districts that were identified by the State as 
needing substantial improvement in student results relative to the goals and objectives 
contained in the SED Strategic Plan. 
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OTHER PERFORMANCE DATA 

Comprehensive System of Personnel Development 

Training Conducted During 1996-97 Through 

- Special Education Training and Resource Center (SETRC) 
Administrators Leadership Training Academy (ALTA) 

- Technology Resources for Education (TRE) 

Partnership of Parents and Professionals (POPP) 



Number of Participants by Training Topic 



Training Topic 


Number of 
Participants 


Percent 


Local and Regional Needs 


196,108 


52.9 


Least Restrictive Environment Issues 


82,052 


22.2 


Transition Services 


15,216 


4.1 


Part 200 Management' 


1,232 


0.3 


Mediation 


4,083 


1.1 


Comprehensive System of Personnel Development Planning 


9,986 


2.7 


Limited English Proficiency/Bilingual 


3,518 


1.0 


Individualized Education 


7,344 


2.0 


Assistive Technology 


4,895 


1.3 


Legal Issues 


7,053 


1.9 


Leadership and Career Development 


38,980 


10.5 


Total 


370,467 


100% 



Number of Participants by Type of Participant* 



Type of Participant 


Number of 
Participants 


Percent 


Parents 


25,575 


11.0 


General Education Professional Staff (Preschool, Elementary 
and Secondary) 


46,809 


20.1 


Special Education Professional Staff (Preschool, Elementary 
and Secondary) 


60,259 


25.9 


Support Staff 


51,741 


22.2 


Committee on Preschool Special Education/Committee on 
Special Education Members 


10,611 


4.6 


Leadership Personnel (Administrators) 


37,715 


16.2 


Total 


232,710 


100% 



*The total number of participants by type of participant is less than the total number of participants by 
topic since the same participants attend training programs which cover more than one topic. 
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Comprehensive System of Personnel Development - Evaluation Instrument 
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COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
OTHER PERFORMANCE DATA 



Early Childhood Direction Centers 

Assistance Provided to Parents 



25,000 




Parent Referral Children Matched to Parent Information Parent Follow-Up 
Assistance Services Requests Contacts 



□ 1995-96 > 1996-97 



PROCEDURAL DUE PROCESS SAFEGUARDS 
Special Education Mediation 



The number of mediations requested by parents almost doubled in 1996-97 compared to 
1995-96. Almost three out of four mediations resulted in agreement (18.6% increase over the 
previous year). 




Mediation resulted in Mediation did not result Issue was resolved prior Issue was resolved 
agreement In agreement to mediation through pre<agreement 

conciliation 



□ 1995-96 ( 9 / 1 / 95 - 8 / 31 / 96 ) 
■ 1996-97 ( 9 / 1 / 96 - 8 / 31 / 97 ) 
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OTHER PERFORMANCE DATA 



IMPARTIAL HEARINGS CONDUCTED 
ON BEHALF OF 

STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
October 1 to September 30 



TOTAL NUMBER 



YEAR 


NUMBER OF 
HEARINGS 


STUDENTS WITH 
DISABILITES 3-21 
CPart B Oinlvl 


1996-97 


1,401 


412,787 


1995-96 


1,600 


394,104 


1994-95 


1,135 


374,361 


1993-94 


757 


359,783 


1992-93 


609 


332,321 


1991-92 


500 


292,347 


1990-91 


465 


288,731 


1989-90 


602 


306,007 


1988-89 


547 


290,479 


1987-88 


537 


284,121 


1986-87 


477 


283,518 


1985-86 


467 


283,567 


1984-85 


471 


286,971 


1983-84 


436 


250,616 


1982-83 


393 


250,817 



Impartial Hearing Issues 



Issue 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


Placement 


293 


339 


518 


751 


631 


Program 


291 


424 


556 


721 


710 


Evaluation 


60 


68 


143 


124 


110 


Classification 


100 


126 


125 


133 


53 


Transportation 


239 


335 


479 


39 


63 


Not Identified 


0 


0 


20 


0 


87 


Unduplicated Count 


609 


757 


1,135 


1,600 


1,401 



Note; More than one issue may be raised at each impartial hearing. 
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